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and you will notice 
the following about 
your furnace, stove 
or boiler 


REGULAR DRAFT AT ALL TIMES Therefore, 
The NO OVERHEATING OF FURNACE greatest 
LESS CHIMNEY FIRE DANGER economy 
FOWLER NO BURNING OUT OF GRATES of 
NO ESCAPING GASES IN CELLAR OR ROOM fuel 
PERFECT VENTILATION and 
“TOMAT!* RETENTION OF HEAT’ IN FURNACE care 
PERFECT COMBUSTION OF FUEL in 
INT OF CLINKERS operation 
antion of fires burning out on windy nights. A great coal and trouble saver. 
Because “The Fowler” Automatic lraft Regulator insures absolute and perfect regu- 
ft under all conditions in any heating apparatus on which it is put. 


kly applied even when heater is in use. 


ers have them. 
ess and that of your stove dealer on a postal. We are sure the reading matter 


nteresting. 


ES, Sole Agent, Box N, Lawrence, Mass. 


























WHO ARE THE POETS OF AMERICA? 
By Frank Putnam 


OME now, let us put away false pretenses 

and answer, 

Let us see if we really know our poets and if 
we know their work and the significance 
of it. 

For a long time I have been troubled about this ; 

I have heard men lamenting the extinction of 
the poets and the drying of the fountains 
of poetry, 

And I have been studying the books to refute 
them, but got no encouragement— 

The books were ali echoes, and echoes of echoes, 
and so on. 

Yet surely, I thought, the breed is not withered, 
the seed of the giants of eld should make 
sons of like stature; 

Perhaps while I sought them in books they were 
elsewhere— 

Perhaps they have thrown back the covers, 
stepped down off the pages and gone pion- 
eering. 

This explains it—this explains why the footprints of 
Homer and Shakespeare, deep sunk in the primary 
clay of the ages, are swarming with hordes of effemi- 
nate neuters, stiff Little scholiastics, bawling dialect- 
mongers, rhyme-spinning space-fillers at the page- 
ends, crumb-pickers at the groaning prose-table, sex: 
silly pen-panders, hacks without end—these and their 
kind, imposters—all base imposters. 

Henceforward I shall have done with seeking for 
poets in print-pages, 

(Saving as a rumor of greatness discovered may 
reach me, as of a Markham, sword-flaming, 
assailing tradition; or a Miller flying far on 
the wings of a fancy prodigious o’er the 
sweep of the unsung Pacific ; or a Riley who 
has caught up and prisoned a child-heart in 
a1 earth-song; or a Stanton in plaintivest 
minor giving utterance to the ,tongueless 
dim dreams of the stolen black child-race ; 
or a Yone Noguchi, pale star in the twilight ; 
or’an Ironquill chanting in fluid cadenzas 
the tale of the peopling of prairies.) 


II. 


Henceforward I shall seek for the poets in the 
realm of great action— 

Why, at a glance I see that we are enormously 
rich in them, that our bards have trans- 
lated their dreams into action superbly. 

Call the long-roll—they come up from city and 
sea-deep, from farm and from forest : 

Jim Hill, in whose brain when a toiler unknown 
and unhonored lay the plot of a poem 
Homeric: who has written a song continen- 
tal, spanning mountains, stretching far o’er 
the desolate wastes of the prairies, linking 
ocean to ocean. 

I doubt not he saw, in that time of still-plan- 
ning, homes rising and dotting these prair- 
ies, tall spires pointing heavenward in the 
midst of rich cities, the waste given voice 
and calling to pinch-pocket Europe for 
owners. 

All this was first born in his brain in the silence 
of night, and with gift more exalted than 
God ever lavished on any save poets he 
sang to the slumbering plains and they 
wakened. 


How he wrought it with genius titanic I know not, 
But I see that the shining twin lines of his epic 
carry hope and new vigor to races thin- 
marrowed, world-weary, time-burdened, in 
drowsy Cathay. 
Ill. 

Uncover! We enter the presence of one whom Death crowns 
with a glory undying—great Lawton, our soldier 
heroic; whose life was a lyric unfinished ; who was 
menace and mercy ; in whom Destiny’s sternness was 
blended with Christ-love and pity. 

He bas passed and the grief of it tugs at our beart-strings. 

He bas passed but has left us a poem more noble than pen can 
give voice to. 

Let our pride by our sorrow be chastened ; let us war not in 
vengeance or greed where for love of his kind he 
gave gladly, unfearing, his soud to its Maker. 


IV. 


I look east, west, south from Chicago, and I see 
Labor straining, blood-sweat on his brow, 
out-witted and in chains, lifting manacled 
hands to resist his oppressors. 

I hear a long murmur, complaining, growing 
Sterner, more defiant, the outcry of man- 
hood demanding restitution of its birthright; 

From the sea-isles the harrowing wail of a peo- 
ple out-battled, yet counting ‘each sacrifice 
sweet so they lay it on Liberty’s altar ; 

From the African hills the appeal of a tiny re- 
public, opposing with valor the guns of 
a world-circling empire; sweetening each 
mile of retreat with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs of Freedom; calling to usas to brothers 
to stay the last blow that shalfcrush them; 
reminding us—O shame that we need be 
reminded !—how but yesterday we were as 
they are, and how France, at our pleading, 
stayed the blow that drew nigh to enslave us. 

Who shall lead us? Who hear and give heed to 
these voices ? 

In whom is the hope of the toiler, of the brown 
man pursuing his fast-fading vision of Free- 
dom, of the Boer asking succor, of all who 
strive darkly, in loss, for their birthright? 

Have you heard him reviled by the breeders of 
money ? 

Have you seen him rise strong from defeat ? 

Have you watched him weld factions, still quar- 
rels, unify desires? 

Have you seen him flout threats, shame preju- 
dice, whip sophistry, defy greed,cool rancor, 
and adhere through all days, at all cost, to 
the truth as he knew it? 

Ah, I see that you know him, that you are with 
him, and that you will be with him though 
he be a thousand times defeated, since his 
cause is Man’s cause and must triumph 
at last. 

Yea, our loftiest poet is shaping anew for our 
time and our children’s the drama of Prog- 
ress, wherein chains shall be stricken from 
their wearers. 


These are the poets of America—builder and soldier and 
statesman, 

Chanting their measures sublime; each in his way an inSpirer; 

Each in his way on a level with Homer and Shakespeare 
and Whitman. 

Henceforward we shall have from our poets, not books, but 
great deeds. 


CHICAGO, June, 1900, 
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OASTaITS at Washing 
A By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


gress “things” come out of their 

ghostly pigeon holes marked 

“rush” and “Go!” The Grout 
bill was galvanized and passed the 
House early in the session. The dairy 
farmers of the country, under the 
leadership of Ex-governor W. D. 
Hoard of Wisconsin, have been un- 
relenting foes of “bull butter.” Al- 
though Mr. Grout of Vermont retires 
from Congress at the end of this ses- 
sion, he has “hitched his wagon to a 
star” by securing legislation that will 
be gratefully remembered by dairy- 
men for years to come. And what 
state could more appropriately furnish 
a champion of the dairy interests than 
Vermont? The debate, while caustic 
at times, had much of the humorous in 
it. A smooth, silken-haired Scotch- 
man, Congressman Lorimer of Chi- 
cago, led the fight against the bill. 
Piled on his desk were samples of the 
oleomargarine against which the dairy 
people were fighting. The members 
came up in line, dipping their jack 
knives in the firkins and sampling 
the butter in good old country store 
fashion. After a smacking of lips 
there was a dubious shaking of 
heads over the question as to which 
was which, or which the butter. So 


D RING the present session of Con- 


perfect is the imitation that even “Cy” 
Sulloway of New Hampshire was puz- 
zled. But there was no puzzling when 
the vote was announced—196 to 92. 

On one of the desks was an old-fash- 
ioned gray crock. It wascovered with 
a snow white cloth to which clung a 
moist layer of salt. It was the simple 
product—‘“‘mother’s butter” from the 
farm. The jack knives were dipped 
into that crock and the butter rever- 
ently tasted as if it recalled happy 
memories of the old home. There was 
something in that butter which no 
chemical synthesis could imitate, and 
although it spoke no word—that sam- 
ple of “mother’s butter” was eloquent. 
Many of those congressmen no doubt 
recalled the days when as barefoot 
boys they sat with the churn between 
their knees, trying to make the monot- 
onous splash of the dasher drown the 
shrill whistle of a chum on his way to 
the old swimming hole. What an age 
it seemed before the little white flecks 
appeared on the dasher handle, show- 
ing that the butter had “come” and with 
itan honorable discharge. And then 
at night, those biscuits, with sor- 
ghum syrup and “mother’s butter”—oh 
what a charm in such memories!— 
those worn hands—that sweetest face, 
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long since gone to rest. There was 
an eloquence in that jar of mother’s but- 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE HILL AND WIFE 


ter—pure, genuine, wholesome, which 
even science, money,art, political craft 


SENATOR LOUIS E. MC COMAS OF MARYLAND 
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and congressional oratory could not 
overcome. ; 

At lunch time, the day the anti 
“oleo” bill passed, some of the firkins 
and sample stone jars were removed 
to the canteen—I mean the House res- 
taurant in the basement. It is there 
that the foes on the floor gather as 
friends about the festal board in a 
favorite corner and enjoy a good time. 

The congressmen pair off just as 
boarding-school girls do, and each has 
his favorite dish—a versatile chef is he 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY LONG AND 
HIS GREEN BAG 











who can satisfy all congressional 
tastes. The menu on these days con- 
tained a surprise. One of the stone 
jars occupied the center of the round 
table. Even the opponents of the 
Grout Bill gathered round to pay tri- 
bute to the butter from the farm. The 
rules on butter-plates were suspended, 
and each dipped in for a taste of real 
butter again,asifit were the last chance 
to obtain the “pure article.” The 
action was a silent tribute to a flavor, 
which carried with it the freshness of 
dew on the clover. The knives went 
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MISS WEBSTER MISS SEITZ 


MRS. SENATOR KENNY 


MISS MARGARET MC KINLEY ; MISS RICHARDS 
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into the jar again and again to get the 
flavor of the “sure enough” butter. A 
waiter grinned significantly. 

“Guess must ’a made a mistake, 
gemmen.” 

“What's that!” exclaimed one ex- 
citedly. 

“Yes sah, dat’s Mistah Lorimer’s 
‘oleo,’ and I—” 

“Would’nt that jar you?” exclaimed 
the chorus as they caught sight of 
Lorimer’s retreating figure. The meal 
was finished in silence. 


* . * 


Notwithstanding it was a “wet” 


week in Washington the national meet- 
ing of the W. C. T. U. occurred at an 


COMTROLLER OF CURRENCY DAWES THINKS 
HE HAS AN IDEA 
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appropriate time, during the opening 
days of Congress. The anti-canteen 


HON J. D. BOWERSOCK, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM KANSAS 


amendment was tacked onto the army 
bill just before the holiday rush oc- 
curred in the House. Congressman 
Bowersock drove in a cab at a furious 


COUNTESS VON WALDERSEE 
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pace down the avenue from the capitol 
to the Lafayette Theatre, where the 
W. C. T. U. meetings were held, to 
bring the glad tidings to the earnest 
women there assembled, and the twin 
flags, fanned by electric motors on the 
stage, seemed to flutter more joyously 


MRS. SENATOR THURSTON 


as the news was announced. The as- 
sembly reflected the strong nationaliz- 
ing tendency of the times; the dele- 
gates being seated under the labelled 
guidons of their respective states and 
territories, as in a national political 
convention. These gatherings are al- 
ways inspiring—representing so many 
great commonwealths, and yet all 
forged into one great nation. Federa- 


MRS. SENATOR FAIRBANKS 


tion is the guiding spirit of the hour in 


almost every direction of human under- 
taking. 


The climax of social 
e climax of social functions at 
Washington culminates on New Year's 


MRS. CHAS. B. LANDIS, WIFE OF CON- 
GRESSMAN LANDIS OF INDIANA 
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Day. It has always been a holiday of 
general observance at the national 
capital. At the President’s reception 
the diplomatic representatives appear 
in all their gold lace and embroidery, 
and it is the one great event of the 
year where army and navy unite 
with civilians in paying respect to the 
chief magistrate. 

Mrs. McKinley is assisted by the 
wives of all the members of the 
cabinet, and the President does the 
handshaking with the throngs which 
pour in at the White House. At the 
home of each member of the cabinet 
a reception is given in the afternoon, 
so that altogether it is a busy day in 
the visitor’s calendar. The public 
line waits patiently along the White 
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House fence to pay respects to 
the President and incidentally to 
view the equipages of the gorgeously 
arrayed diplomats who make their 
calls before 12 0’clock, after which the 
doors of the White House open to 
the public. Washington is distinctly 
a city of society, official and polite, 
and with the new year begins an ex- 
change of dinners among various sets, 
with rank and dining position fixed by 
precedent. Meeting together so often 
they must become bored and tired of 
seeing each other so frequently and 
going on night after night with the 
same small talk that has done service 
for so many seasons. A new joke 


is at a premium even with Senator De- 
pew after a vigorous social campaign. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
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The Christmas gifts which Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley prepared this year showed that 
old friends and homely needs were not 
forgotten. Bright- hued 
worsted slippers, little 
caps and mittens, hand- 
some black ties, linen 
hankerchiefs and other 
useful gifts occupied a 
prominent place on the 
list. On Christmas morn- 
ing the household gathered 
at the White House and the 
remembrances were dis- 
tributed. Many of these 
gifts will be preserved as 
household treasures, be- 
ing the work of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s own hands. 

Soon after the Novem- 
ber election, President 
McKinley began work on 
a notable state paper; his 
recent message. Congres- 
sional training in master- 
ing details of conditicns 
and measures enables him 
to prepare messages easily 
comprehended by the peo- 
ple, and he follows the 
thread of events as care- 
fully as a judge when 
charging a jury. To write 
an eighteen-thousand- 
word message in less than 
thirty days and still go 
on shaking thousands 
of hands, receiving cara- 
vans of callers, and always 
looking pleasant, requires 
more than ordinary vital- 
ity, not to speak of the 
Christian graces, (for a president can- 
not escape official drudgery). To 
Secretary Cortelyou, who took down 
the words in shorthand, he would dic- 
tate portions of the message during 
his afternoon walks, carefully discuss- 
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ing, reviewing and verifying every 
point as they wandered down the 
paths of the White House grounds. 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. McKINLEY 


From one pocket the President would 
take a memorandum slip of paper, 
and his faithful stub of a lead pencil, 
two inches long with a worn rubber; 
from another he would produce notes 
he had made on envelopes, and every 
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word was dictated to the stenogra- 
pher with deliberate, judicial pre- 
cision. On a rainy day, when it was 
too stormy for the walk, the scraps 
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While digesting the carefully col- 
lected data concerning the Chinese 
situation, a touch of discord in the 
diplomatic symphony arising out of 


ASS’T-SEC- PRUDEN CARRYING THE PRES!DENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CAPITOL 








| 
| 


Qe 


of paper containing the memoranda 
were laid out on the long cabinet 
table, and a few more words added 
here and there to the message—in the 
breathing spell between callers. 


“the concert of the powers” demanded 
attention, but the work was continued 
as it was begun,a clear but simple 
recital of policy, facts and sugges- 
tions, comprehensive and in detail. 
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Late at night the light still burned 
in the cabinet room, and the President 
would delve down in his spacious 
vest pocket for more data, 
carefully noting with 
that irrepressible stub 
lead pencil. A large por- 
tion of the first draft of 
the message was in the 
President's own hand- 
writing. The _ secretary 
had entire supervision of 
it, and guarded it closely 
from the time the first 
notes and drafts were 
made until the printed 
copies were released. Sec- 
retary Pruden carried the 
message under his arm 
from the White House to 
the Capitol in the same 
manner that he has in 
years past, but he car- 
ried a larger bundle of 
plain handwriting than the 
five-thousand-word mes- 
sage of President Lincoln. 

At 1.45 p.1m., December 
3. the House clerk began 
the reading of the 18,000 
words in the message. In 
a moment it was flashed 
over the wires, andin one case was 
read in a printed newspaper before 
the reader in the House had reached 
the closing sentence. The swift- 
footed Mercury of to-day is the news- 
paper. 


* * * 


Standing in 
White House portico, after a confer- 


the shelter of the 


ence with the President, with the 
wild December winds playing through 
hair and beard, Senator Scott of West 
Virginia discussed the war tax reduc- 
tion. He did not favor taking the war 
tax from checks, believing that men 
who were able to write checks were 
better able to pay a tax than men 
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who paid two cents on a plug of 
tobacco. There will be over $15,000,- 
ooo worth of stamped check books to 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, SECRETARY TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


be redeemed, which will make a chasm 
in the calculations. Senator Scott is 
a practical business man, and was in 
charge of the speakers’ bureau for 
the Republican National Committee 
during the last campaign, so that he 
insists that he had well-earned exper- 
ience as a spell-binder impressario. 
By the way, where was the campaign 
speech by Thomas B. Reed? Per- 
haps it was his golden silence that 
charmed. The czar who two years ago 
held 397 congressmen in the hollow of 
his hand, now earns a princely salary. 
“Irony” has its peculiar advantages 
for a steel trust attorney. His 
submissiveness to reporters is an- 
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angelic. Well, the pendulum goes 
right on swinging in political life, 
even if the face and hands of the time- 
piece do change betimes. 

The largest appropriation bill passed 
at this session was the first of the 
supply bills, the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill. It 
contained 131 pages, and an appropria- 
tion of more than $24,000,000 was voted 
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and go about Washington with their 
eyes shut, although it looks as if the 
Senate was not so very susceptible. 


* * * 


The Post Office Department at 


Washington is about to issue the post- 
age stamps to be sold and used during 
the Pan-American Exposition to be 
held at Buffalo, N. Y. There are to 
be six denominations of these stamps, 
containing a picture, printed in black 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE OPENING 


DAY OF THE SESSION 


and whisked to a finish within ten 
minutes. It set the pace for this ses- 
sion of Congress, which is likely to 
make a record for celerity and dis- 
patch in the transaction of business. 

Littlefield,the tall congressman from 
Maine, received generous approbation 
from the ladies for his efforts in behalf 
of the anti-canteen movement. If any 
one thinks that American women do 
not influence American legislation, 
they are greatly deceiving themselves, 


with suitable ornamental surround- 
ings incolors. These central pictures 
will be a large lake steamer; a_ train 
of cars, representing fast railroad 
transportation; an automobile, repre- 
senting the newest form of transport- 
ation. The design for this stamp 
was taken from the photograph of 
a railroad electric cab, such as is 
used in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York and Chicago, in compli- 
ment to the up-to-date policy of the 
first to adopt this method of transit. 
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GEORGE von L. MEYER, NEWLY APPOINTED MINISTER TO ITALY 


One of the most important diplo- 
matic appointments announced is that 
of Hon. George von L. Meyer of Bos- 
ton as minister to Italy to succeed 
General Draper who resigned last 
summer owing to ill health. The 
appointment is one that will greatly 
strengthen the diplomatic service of 
the United States. No man is more 
pre-eminently qualified for the posi- 
tion than Mr. Meyer. He has been 
prominently identified with public 
affairs in Boston and New England 


for some years past, and has been 
surely and steadily advanced since 
he entered the political arena. His 
first vigorous campaign for the pur- 
pose of preserving his'sric Beacon 
street in Boston from invasion by a 
street car line, was won before the 
Boston City Council, and he was 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives when the famous Subway Bill, 
which saved Tremont street from 
street railway congestion, was passed. 
He has been successful in all his pub- 
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lic undertakings and made a remark- strength of the Young Men’s Demo- 
able record. It was at his home on cratic Club under the leadership of the 
January 10, 1891, that the Republican late Governor Russell. At this initial 


MRS. SENATOR SCOTT MISS KATE DENTZ 


Club of Massachusetts was formed to 


meeting, the casting vote deciding 
what should be the paramount issue, 
une cebaten nen crane the tariff or the money question, was 
thrown by Mr. Meyer, who declared 


neutralize the growing power and 


MISS MAUD OGAN 
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PROMINENT PEOPLE AT THE WEDDING 


that the great issue to be met was 
the money question; and subsequent 
developments here proved the accu- 
racy of his predictions. That club is 
now 1200 strong, representing the 
most prominent Republican politi- 
cians of the Bay state. 

Mr. Meyer was born in Boston, June 
24, 1858, and is now a resident of 
Hamilton, Mass. He graduated from 
Harvard in the class of 1879, where 


MRS. PHIL SHERIDAN. 


OF SENATOR McCOMAS’ DAUGHTER 


he was a successful athlete, rowing 
on his class eight. He has kept up 
his interest in athletics throughout 
his life, having been a prominent 
polo-player and cross-country rider. 

He has taken an active part in poli- 
tics for the last twelve or thirteen 
years, having first held office as a 
councilman, afterwards as an alder- 
man in the city government. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts 


MRS. STANLEY BROWN, DAUGHTER OF PRES. GARFIELD 
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MISS GRIGGS, DAUGHTER OF THE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


legislature for five years, serving as 
Speaker of the House for the last 
three. 

He was appointed chairman of the 
Massachusetts Paris Board of Exposi- 
tion Managers by Governor Wolcott, 
and for the last two years has been a 
member of the Republican National 
Committee, serving on the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Meyer has been a successful 
business man, holding many positions 
of trust, both as trustee and director. 
Among his more important director- 
ships are the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company, Amory Manufacturing 
Company, Stark Mills, the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, the Bank of 
Commerce, Ames Plow Company, 
Trustee of the Provident Institute of 
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Savings, trustee of the 
Suffolk Real Estate Trust, 
and trustee of several 
estates. No presidential 
appointment has met with 
more popular favor among 
the Republicans of the Old 
Bay State. 

The small, but dignified 
form of Ex-President Harri- 
son, climbing the stairs of 
the Presbyterian church on 
New York avenue, ap- 
peared much younger than 
when he was at the White 
House. He was in Wash- 
ington to assist in revising 
the Presbyterian creed of 
faith, that it might be 
adapted to more modern 
notions than Calvin had in 
hisday. Justice Harlan of 
the Supreme Bench also 
served upon the commi- 
tee with General Harrison, 
and there were some spir- 
ited discussions. They 
hesitated in revolutionizing 

a creed that has stood the test of cen- 
turies. 

General Harrison was the guest of 
Ex-Secretary Foster, and they enjoyed 
hearty good times together before 
the grate with a cigar, after all the 
rest had retired. This modest little 
man with long whiskers and keen 
gray eyes has demonstrated that he 
can enjoy his life as a plain citizen 
and mingle .with the throng again, 
even if he has occupied the executive 
chair and borne the ordeal of a great 
publicity which cares not so much for 
the man as for the fact that he is 
president of the United States. The 
recent Ann Arbor address, in which 
he declares that the Constitution 
extends to new possessions, is rather 
interesting in view of the fact that the 
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Supreme Court has not yet handed 
down its decision. During his stay 
he visited many points of interest in 
Washington on the route of “person- 
ally conducted” tours and mingled 
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stalwart bachelor of forty-five, with 
black eyes, swarthy face and manners 
gentle asa woman. He is delighted 


with America and tried his few words 
of accumulated English on me, one of 


ISAAC KHAN, NEWLY APPOINTED PERSIAN MINISTER 














with the battalions of bridal couples 
with complaisance. 

It required the aid of a French in- 
terpreter for me to carry onan inter- 
view with Gen. Isaac Khan, the newly 
atrived Persian minister. Isaac Kahn 
Mofakhamed Douley is a handsome, 


which, I was pleased to note, was the 
same as the name of this magazine— 
“national” of course. He is intensely 
interested in American industrial de- 
velopment and especially in the patent 
office, which is a department as yet 
unknown to the Persian government. 
He is the first representative sent by 








the Shah to the United States for over 
ten years; the former minister re- 
turned to Persiaina huff, under the 
fire of fun poked at him 
because of his expanded 
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fervent argument on the Neely case, 
which involves the question as to 
whether Cuba was a free and inde- 
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Persian name. The wits 
will not drive Gen. Khan 
away in this manner— 
he is made of sterner 
stuff. All the Persian 
people now dress in 
European fashion, ex- 
cept some of the lower 
classes. “They have tele- 
phones, telegraphs, rail- 
roads and department 
stores. He was much 
pleased to see the Per- 
sian flag and the stars 
and stripes entwined 
over the head of the 
President during the 
centennial celebration 
and insisted that al- 
though the trade of 
Persia is now monopo- 
lized by Europe, it will 
not be long before 
America will have a 
good share of it. ‘That 
is whylIam here,” he said 
in French with a signi- 
ficant shrug; but I un™ 
derstood the meaning 
from his courteous ges- 
ture. He could not understand the ab- 
sence of any rank in this country, and 
when he began to address me as a vis- 
count, I thought I had better retire, 
fearing I should be open to the charge 
of having “imperialistic tendencies.” 

A soft whistle from Chief Justice 
Fuller, as he glanced at the clock over 
his head, expressed his surprise at the 
rapid flight of time, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States took its 
recess at 20’clock sharp. The recess 
was announced in the midst of a very 
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pendent country at the time of our in- 


tervention. The tall, black-robed 
figures and the short, black-robed 
figures filed out at the door on the 
right and then solemnly marched 
across the hall to the library. The 
throngs rushing by in the corridors 
were summarily stopped until the line 
of nine stately justices had passed 
As the colored messenger 
in removing the official 


across. 
assisted 


robes with bishop sleeves, the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen appeared quite 
anxious to doff their insignia and their 
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The ar- 


lunch on the American plan. 
gument of Attorney General Griggs, 
and the sharp questioning from the 
bench, have given a lively interest to 
the sessions of the Supreme Court. 
The decision upon the question of in- 
sular possessions will mark an epoch. 













. 


According to ancient and established 
usage, the senators send out small 
envelopes containing their cards at the 
beginning of every session, and the 
dainty little missives are distributed 
through the Senate post-office. This 
custom dates back beyond the mem- 
ory of any living senator, and even 
beyond the bounds of official record. 
Senator Towne will be here long 
enough to send out his card and be- 
come acquainted, anyhow. When he 
was being sworn in, there was a little 
gray-haired lady in the gallery who 
was an interested spectator. Senator 
Towne brought his mother to Wash- 
ington to witness the ceremony, and 
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what mother would not look with pride 
upon such an honor conferred upon a 
It appears to be characteristic 


son: 
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of American public men to have their 
mothers share in the glory of their 
political achievement. 


* * * 
I have seldom listened to two more 
impressive speeches in the Senate 
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than those by Senators Frye and 
Hanna on the Ship Subsidy Bill. Like 
many other spectators I entered the 
gallery sharply prejudiced against the 
Subisidy Bill before Senator Frye 
opened the case. But the array 
of facts and arguments were over- 
whelming, and they developed a pol- 
icy that strongly appeals to the pro- 
gressive nationalism of the _ hour. 
Senator Frye, leaning back against 
the desk and shifting from one raised 
step to another, drilled some facts 
into his hearers with telling effect, 
and having mislaid his glasses read 
his notes with Senator Hanna's specta- 
cles. He has made a thorough and 
comprehensive study of the question 
for many years past. When this 
speech was supplemented by that of 
Senator Hanna a week later, there 
was a clearing away of some of the 
prejudices which have violently dis- 
turbed some newspapers. There is no 
one measure which it is more impor- 
tant to settle right than the question 
of restoring our merchant marine. 








THE REVIVAL OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 
By U. S. Senator Marcus A. Hanna 


EW people of the present genera- 
F tion realize the enormous: fiscal 

advantage accruing to a nation 
from the possession of a merchant 
marine of its own. Forty years ago 
this nation contested with Great Bri- 
tain supremacy upon the sea. To be 
sure the iron ship was beginning to 
secure the weather guage over the 
American wooden ship, but the fact 
was unnoticed in the general upward 
growth of our shipping in the foreign 
trade. In those days, and before rail- 
roads had gridironed the country, it 
was to the transportation upon the 
seas that our people 
looked with the greates 
pride, and from which the 
nation derived its greatest 
single income. 

All of these things have 
changed. With the disap- 
pearance of our ships came 
the advent of our railroads, 
transcontinental and other- 
wise, and our capital was 
busily and most profitably 
employed in those colossal 
undertakings. Had it not 
been for the rapid growth 
of our railroads, more at- 
tention would have been 
given to our lost shipping, 
after the Civil War, but 
the growth of one toa large 
extent obscured the shrink- 
age in the other. Our peo- 
ple were busily employed, 
and they were profitably 
employed, and so they did 
not particularly concern 
themselves with the loss 
of our shipping. Capital 


being in great demand in our rap- 
idly growing land industries, its 
owners were indifferent to the lack of 
opportunity for profitable investment 
in the ships in the foreign trade. 

Just the reverse was the case with 
our foreign rivals, especially Great 
Britain. There was neither opportun- 
ity nor necessity for railroad building 
there that there was here, and the sea 
continued to absorb the attention of 
her capitalists and her merchants. 
American neglect of the sea was Eng- 
land’s opportunity. What the Confed- 
erate privateers, which had been con- 
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structed in British shipyards, failed to 
do directly, American indifference to 
the sea at the close of the Civil War 
did do. 

It was entirely out of the question 
for our people to think of returning 
to the carrying of our foreign com- 
merce, with the conditions that pre- 
vailed at the close of our great nation- 
al struggle in 1865. In the first place, 
our ships had been practically swept 
from the sea through capture and 
sale to foreigners. Next, our people 
had invested their money, to the 
extent that they had drawn it from 
their shipping, in prosperous land 
industries, from which latter foreign 
competition was almost wholly ex- 
cluded. Again, it cost thirty-three 
per cent more to build, and about 
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sixty to seventy per cent more to run 
a ship under the American flag than 
it did to build and run one under a 
foreign flag. Foreign ships, more- 
over, had every advantage in our 
foreign carrying, under our laws, that 
our own ships had. Free trade, with 
its keen competition, prevailed upon 
the sea, and protection with the com- 
petition confined to our infant indus- 
tries prevailed upon the land. There 
was no chance for profit in the first, 
there was every chance for profit in 
the last. This explains completely 
why our people dropped out of ship- 
owning in 1865, and why they subse- 
quently remained out of it. 

If it be said that the admission at 
that time of foreign-built ships to 
American registry would have been 

inducement sufficient to at- 
tract American capital into 
our ships upon the sea, 
under our flag, the assertion 
cannot be supported. 
Against the difference in 
cost of operation of over 
sixty per cent, even had 
the ships been built abroad, 
they could not have been 
profitably sailed under the 
American flag. Neither in 
1865 nor at any time since 
then, up to the present mo- 
ment, has there been any- 
thing in the proposition to 
admit foreign-built ships to 
American register to attract 
those in the business of ship- 
owning into such an ad- 
vocacy. That advocacy has 
been entirely confined to 
free traders. 

By a law which has ex- 
isted upon our statutes for 
108 years, foreign-built ships 
have been excluded from 
American registry. That 
was protection to the 
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builders of ships in the United 
States to a certain extent. If an 
American desired to engage in our 
foreign trade, under the 
American flag, he was 
obliged to build the ships 
he required in the United 
States. But there was 
nothing to prevent him 
from building them abroad 
and running them in our 
trade. The fact that he 
would be obliged to run 
such ships under a foreign 
flag was no deterrent. In 
fact, in order to success- 
fully and profitably compete 
he would have been obliged, 
even had he built his ship 
in the United States, torun 
her under a foreign flag. 
Why? Because the expense 
under foreign flags, and 
under which his competi- 
tors in the business were 
running their ships, was 
very much less than under 
the American flag. This 
was so in 1865, and it is 
so to-day, and has been so 
during all of the interven- 
ing years. So with “free ships” or 
without them, it would have been, as 
it is now, impossible to profitably run 
ships under the American flag in the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

Very few of the people who clamor 
for “free ships” are aware that the 
purchase of foreign ships and their 
operation in our foreign trade is a pri- 
vilege that has never been denied to 
our own citizens. The mere denial of 
the right of American registry has 
not been the denial of any advantage 
—and this fact cannot be too often 
asserted in answer to the insensate 
clamor for “free ships.” 

Again, the claim that Great Britain's 
shipping has grown to its present pro- 
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portions because of her “free ship” 
laws—because foreign-built ships are 
freely admitted to British registry—is 
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a clear misstatement of the facts. 
Who will have the hardihood to assert 
that the British merchant marine is 
made up of foreign-built ships? Who 
will assert that more than a fraction 
of one per cent of Great Britain’s 
merchant marine was built outside of 
Great Britain? Who will deny that 
British shipping is entirely British- 
built to-day? To be sure, fitty years 
ago a few American clippers were put 
under British registry, and they estab- 
lished a record in the British-Austra- 
lian trade which was the phenomenon 
of the time inthe regularity and cele- 
rity of their voyages—records that 
many Britons to-day pride themselves 
upon, little remembering that they 
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were made by American-built clippers. 
But this completes, practically speak- 
ing, the entire record of British pur- 
chases of foreign-built ships. Who, 
in the face of these unquestioned facts, 
then, can honestly assert that Great 
Britain’s marine is due to her “free 
ship” laws? 

For a free ship law to have built up 
British shipping, her people must have 
bought their ships from other nations. 
Unless Britons have bought foreign 
ships, and built up their marine in 
that way, their free ship laws have 
done nothing—absolutely nothing—to 
build up British shipping. If it be 
said, however, that foreigners have 
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bought British ships, it cannot be 
claimed that the purchase of British 
ships by foreigners has built up British 
shipping—quite the contrary. To the 
extent that foreigners have bought 
British ships, to that extent competi- 
tors to British ships have been created. 
It cannot even be said that Great 
Britain's free ship laws have benefitted 
British shipbuilders—because the free 
admission of foreign built ships to 
British register did not induce foreign- 
ers to buy British built ships. 

Looked at from every point of view, 
the fact remains uncontrovertible, that 
the free ship laws of Great Britain 
have done practically nothing to build 

up British shipping. Causes 
entirely removed from and 
apart from her free ship laws 
are responsible for the 
growth of British shipping. 
To the extent, therefore, 
that an attempt is made to 
delude Americans into be- 
lieving that the growth of 
British shipping is due to her 
navigation laws, to that ex- 
tent a palpable untruth is 
being circulated. It is equal- 
ly true that the free admis- 
sion of foreign-built ships to 
American register would 
have no appreciable effect 
upon the growth of. ship- 
ping under our flag in our 
foreigntrade. Once this fact 
becomes known, once itdawns 
upon the minds of sincere 
American advocates of free 
ships, the fallacy of their 
argument must be apparent 
to them. It is to be ex- 
pected that the iteration and 
reiteration of this truth all 
over the country will do much 
to eliminate from the dis- 
cussion of the shipping ques- 
tion an alternative proposi- 
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tion that, ifadopted, would accomplish 
practically nothing for our shipping 
in the foreign trade. 

Coming down to the shipping bill 
now pending in Congress, there is much 
to be said. It recognizes that there still 
exists a difference in the cost of Ameri- 
can as compared with foreign-built 
ships equal to about 25 per cent. 
In order to induce our people to build 
ships in this country, they must, in 
some way, be indemnified against the 
disadvantage of this 25 per cent 
extra cost of construction. The rea- 
son why it is desirable to have ships 
built in this country is that it equips 
the nation with shipyards, which are, 
in a way, and a direct way, too, a part 
of the naval equipment of the United 
States. The more demand we create, 


by favorable legislation, for American- 
built ships, the more plants we bring 
into existence to compete for the build- 
ing of our warships, and, inevitably, 
the cheaper will be the cost of our 
warships to the nation. 


Then, again, the employment of 
American labor, in the putting to- 
gether of American materials, into 
ships in American shipyards, will cause 
an expenditure in our shipyards alone 
of from $50,000,000 a year upwards, 
where less than a million is now being 
expended; that is to say, for ships to 
engage in our foreign carrying trade. 
It has been computed that this accom- 
plishment would, in the employment 
that would be given through the ex- 
penditure of that money over and over 
again in the United States, maintain 
at least 1,000,000 of our people, by giv- 
ing employment to at least 250,000 
more than employment is given to 
now. Again, it will attract American 
boys into our ships, a thousand of 
which will be in demand the moment 
the bill becomes a law, and addi- 
tional thousands of which will be 
educated at the expense of our ship 
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owners during the entire life of the bill. 

The bill now before Congress for the 
rehabilitation of our shipping in the 
foreign trade, therefore recognizes 
that the requirement that the ships 
shall be built in the United States, in- 
volves the owner in an extra expense 
of about 25 per cent, as compared 
with his foreign rival possessing a 
foreign-built ship. While it is expect- 
ed that the demand for American ships 
will eventually reduce the cost to the 
level of foreign-built ships, and with- 
out reducing the price of American 
labor, that accomplishment will not be 
immediate, and the bill merely pro- 
vides compensation to offset that extra 
cost during the period that the cost in 
this country will be higher than abroad. 
Interest, depreciation and insurance 
must be carried along on that extra 
cost, as wellas on the entire ship, dur- 
ing the period of her life; and that 
explains why the bill provides for the 
payment of this compensation for 
twenty years. Then, again, the cost 
of running ships under the American 
flag has been computed at between 30 
and 40 per cent higher than the cost 
of running foreign ships. 

Provision is made inthe bill to offset 
that extra cost, too, by the payment 
of the compensation provided for in 
the bill. Whether the ships sailing 
under our flag and register be Ameri- 
can or British-built, this difference 
in cost of operation will exist. It 
is due to the higher wages paid to 
American officers, seamen and _fire- 
men, and to the better quality and 
larger quantity of food furnished 
them. Unless these better wages are 
paid, and unless this better food is pro- 
vided, we cannot secure Americans, 
either as officers or as seamen and fire- 
men, to run our ships in the foreign 
trade. The offsetting of this differ- 
ence, in order to make good to the 
American owner the extra cost of 
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operation, is an essential prerequisite 
to our maritime growth under our 
flag. 

The value of the ships that are built 
in the United States, and the value of 
the men who man them, to our Navy, 
in time of trouble, in itself will more 
than compensate the United States 
government—the American people— 
for all the money they expend in in- 
ducing our citizens to build and to run 
ships under the provisions of this bill. 

Then, again, the bill provides extra 
compensation based upon larger size 
and greater speed. This extra com- 
pensation is provided in order to off- 
set the subsidies and bounties paid by 
foreign governments to foreign ships, 
that will be in competition with Am- 
erican ships in our foreign trade. It 
is true that the ships of the greatest 
speed are most useful to the nation in 
time of trouble, as was amply proven 
during the Spanish war, when the four 
fleet ships of the American line on the 
picket line of the Atlantic searched 
for the dreaded Cervera fleet, and after 
locating it, swiftly bore the news to 
the American squadrons waiting to en- 
gage them. It was the knowledge 
that the Spanish government had of 
the impressment of these swift A meri- 
can steamships, that prevented Spain 
from sending Cervera to any of our 
Atlantic seaports, but that compelled 
our enemy, at that time, to send his 
ships far to the south. 

The value of the four fast ships of 
the American line, during the short- 
lived war with Spain, cannot be com- 
puted in dollarsandcents. The value 
of the ships themselves was as nothing 
to the security their presence upon the 
picket line gave to the business inter- 
ests of the nation during that period of 
dread suspense. To have similar ships 
to these built hereafter, the bill must 
make such provision as will safeguard 
owners against loss in their operation. 
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This is not a question of benefiting 
this or that shipowner, or this or that 
corporation—it is a question, merely, 
of benefiting the United States, as a 
nation. The benefit to the individual 
or the corporation that builds the ship 
and runs it, is a mere incident—a very 
necessary incident—but an incident, 
nevertheless, to the accomplishment 
of that which makes for the better 
safety of the United States in the place 
where, of all places, it is most weak. 
Let us strike from the bill the provis- 
ion that insures to the nation the con- 
struction of swift ships, always at the 
command of our government, and we 
deprive the nation of one of the most 
essential and potent weapons of aux- 
iliary national defense. 

Aside from the provision encourag- 
ing the vessels engaged in our fisheries, 
and the American citizens who man 
them, to continue in and expand in 
their hazardous deep sea employment, 
the chief provisions of the bill have 
been here presented, stripped of the 
bothersome feature of statistical de- 
tail. It should be said that the bill 
provides compensation at the rates 
fixed in the bill for a period of not to 
exceed twenty years, and that at no 
time shall the sum thus expended 
exceed in any one year $9,000,000, 

As soon as enough vessels come into 
existence to absorb all of this sum, in 
any one year, each additional ship 
thereafter built draws from the others 
in existence a pro rata share in the 
compensation sufficient to give the 
latter, size and speed being equal, the 
same compensation that the others re- 
ceive. By this provision there is no 
limit to the number of vessels that 
may enjoy the compensation, but there 
is a limit to the sum that will be paid 
to them. As our marine grows, it is 
expected that cost of operation will be 
reduced, so that the amount of com- 
pensation may be reduced pro rata, as 








the bill provides, without checking 
the growth of our marine or the safe 
reliance of their owners upon the gov- 
ernment compensation. 

It should have been said that an im- 
portant provision of the bill is that 
which admits to American registry 
such ships as were on February 1, 1899, 
either built or under process of con- 
struction for American citizens abroad. 
Such ships, when admitted, are to re- 
ceive compensation equal to one-half 
that paid to American ships, but their 
owners are required to first have built 
in the United States tonnage equal to 
that admitted. The purpose of this 
provision was to prevent, through the 
operation of the bill, the infliction of 
any injury upon such American citi- 
zens as have in good faith been com- 
pelled to purchase foreign-built ships 
and run them in our foreign trade. 
But, by compelling them to build ton- 
nage equal to one hundred per cent of 
that admitted to American registry, 
and paying to the foreign ships only 
one-half of the compensation paid to 
American ships, exact justice has been 
done. This provision it is expected 
will cause these present American 
owners of foreign-built ships to here- 
after have all the ships they need for 
their foreign trade built in the United 
States. As to this provision, there has 
much that is untrue been said. The 
reason that only such vessels as were 
built or building on February 1, 1899, 
are to be admitted to American regis- 
ter is because it is the purpose of the 
bill to encourage only the construction 
of American-built ships for the carry- 
ing of our foreign commerce. 

To provide for the subsequent pur- 
chase of an unlimited amount of for- 
eign tonnage would defeat the chief 
purpose of the bill. It isnot intended 
to encourage Americans to buy for- 
cign-built ships—it is intended to 
encourage them to buy only American- 
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built ships. It isalso intended to 
discourage the further purchase of 
even one foreign-built ship for the 
carriage of the foreign commerce of 
the United States. There is no trick 
or job in this provision—it is in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the Ameri- 
can people, to wit: that the country 
should aidin the building upofan Amer- 
ican—not a foreign—merchant marine. 

The whole question resolves itself 
into this: If the American people 
can be brought to understand the 
need and value of an American mer- 
cantile marine to the nation, then the 
bill how pending makes provision for 
just such an accomplishment. It 
also provides for its accomplishment 
by what is considered by those who 
have studied the question for years 
the only plan that will practically 
and quickly establish American ships 
upon the high seas. The benefit 
aimed at is for the nation. To secure 
that benefit for the nation, inciden- 
tally certain individuals—those will- 
ing to risk their capital in American- 
built ships in our foreign trade—will 
be safeguarded against loss in compe- 
tition with foreign ships in our foreign 
carrying. 

This result, it cannot be said too em- 
phatically, will entirely fail of accom- 
plishment, unless there is a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the rates of 
freight charged for the carriage of our 
imports and exports, as only by re- 
ducing rates can American ships ex- 
pect to wrest any of the carrying from 
their foreign competitors. This reduc- 
tion in rates, it is believed, will several 
times over repay the American people 
for whatever expenditure the govern- 
ment may make directly to the people 
who benefit by the provisionsof the bill. 

The American people will receive 
the benefit of an American merchant 
marine, subject, at all times, to the 
necessities of the government, for the 
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money they expend. Those who in- 


vest their capital in American ships 
will be compensated for the disadvan- 
tages that American conditions im- 
pose upon them in competition with 


foreign-built ships. There can be no 
monopoly of any route by any line or 
class of ships. Every route is open to 
any American ship that chooses to enter 
it. Any American may build that 
type of ship that he believes will be 
most advantageous to him under the 


termsof the bill. The pending ship- 
ping bill is an equitable, honest, scien- 
tifically drawn, automatically adjust- 
able measure, destined to place the 
American flag once more upon the sea 
to the material benefit of allof the 
American people. The effect of such 
an accomplishment, in perfecting the 
defences of the nation, will be worth, 
each year, the entire cost of the opera- 
tion of the measure during its en- 
tire life. 
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By Jack 
OU—what you call 

—lazy mans, you lazy 
mans would desire 
me to haf for wife. 
It is not good. Ne- 
vaire, no nevaire, 
will lazy mans my 
hoosband be.” 

Thus Joy Molin- 
eau spoke her mind 
to Jack Harrington, 
even as she had 
spoken it, but more tritely and in his 
own tongue, to Louis Savoy the pre- 
vious night. 

“Listen, Joy—” 

“No, no; why moos’ I listen to lazy 
mans? It is vaire bad, you hang rount, 
make visitation to my cabin and do 
nothing. How you get grub for the 
famille? Why haf not you the dust? 
Odder mans haf plentee.” 

“But I work hard, Joy. Never a 
day am I not on trail or up creek. 
Even now have I just come off. My 
dogs are yet tired. Other men have 
luck and find plenty of gold; but I—I 
have no luck.” 

“Ah! But when this mans with the 
wife which is Indian, this mans Mc- 
Cormack, when him discovaire the 
Klondike, you go not. Odder mans 
go; odder mans now rich.” 

“You know I was prospecting over 
on the head-reaches of the Tanana,” 
Harrington potested, “and knew 
nothing of the Eldorado or Bonanza 
until it was too late.” 

“That is deeferent; only you are— 
what you call way off.” 

“What?” 

“Way off. 
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dark. It is nevaire too late. One 
vaire rich mine is there, on the creek 
which is Eldorado. The mans drive 
the stake and him go ’way. No odder 
mans know what of him become. 
The mans, him which drive the stake, 
is nevaire no more. Sixty days no 
mans on that claim file the papaire. 
Then odder mans, plentee odder mans 
—what you call—jump that claim. 
Then they race, O so queek, like the 
wind, to file the papaire. Him be 
vairy rich. Him get grub for famille.” 

Harrington hid the major portion of 
his interest. 

“When's the time up?’ he asked. 
“What claim is it?” 

“So I speak Louis Savoy, last night,” 
she continued, ignoring him. “Him 
I think the winnaire.” 

“Hang Louis Savoy!” 

“So Louis Savoy speak in my cabin 
last night. Him say, ‘Joy, I am strong 
mans. I haf good dogs. I haf long 
wind. I willbe winnaire. Then you 
will haf me for hoosband?’ And I say 
to him, I say—” 

“What'd you say?” 

“I say, ‘If Louis Savoy is winnaire, 
then will he haf me for wife.’” 

“And if he don’t win?” 

“Then Louis Savoy, him will not be 
—what you call—the father of my 
children.” 

“And if I win?” 

“You winnaire? Ha! ha! Nevaire!” 

Exasperating as it was, Joy Molin- 
eaux’s laughter was pretty to hear. 
Harrington did not mind it. He had 
long since been broken in. Besides, 
he was noexception. She had forced 
all her lovers to suffer in kind. And 
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very enticing she was, just then, her 
lips parted, her color heightened by 
the sharp kiss of the frost, her eyes 
vibrant with the lure which is the 
greatest of all lures and which may 
be seen nowhere save in woman’s eyes. 
Her sled-dogs clustered about her in 
hirsute masses, and the leader, Wolf 
Fang, laid his long snout softly in 
her lap. 

“If I do win?’ Harrington pressed. 

She looked from dog to lover and 
back again. 

“What you say, Wolf Fang? If him 
strong mans and file the papaire, 
shall we his wife become? Eh? What 
you say?” 

Wolf Fang picked up his ears and 
growled at Harrington. 

“It is vaire cold,” she suddenly 
added with feminine irrelevance, ris- 
ing to her feet and straightening out 
the team. 

Her lover looked on stolidly. She 
had kept him guessing from the first 
time they met, and patience had been 
joined unto his virtues. 

“Hi! Wolf Fang!” she cried, spring- 
ing upon the sled as it leaped into 
sudden motion. “Ai! Ya! Mush-on!” 

From the corner of his eye Harring- 
ton watched her swinging down the 
trail to Forty Mile. Where the road 
forked and crossed the river to Fort 
Cudahy, she halted the dogs and 
turned about. 

“O Mistaire Lazy Mans!” she called 
back. “Wolf Fang him say yes—if 
you winnaire !” 


* o . 


. But somehow, as such things will, it 
leaked out, and all Forty Mile, which 
had hitherto speculated on Joy Molin- 
eau’s choice between her two latest 
lovers, now hazarded bets and guesses 
as to which would win in the forth- 


coming race. The camp divided itself 
into two factions, and every effort 
was put forth in order that their re- 
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spective favorites might be the first in 
at the finish, There was a scramble 
for the best dogs the country could 
afford, for dogs, and good ones, were 
essential above all to success. And it 
meant much to the victor. Besides 
the possession of a wife, the like of 
which had yet to be created, it stood 
for a mine worth a million at least. 

That fall, when news came down of 
McCormack’s discovery on Bonanza, 
all the Lower Country, Circle City 
and Forty Mile included, had stam- 
peded up the Yukon—at least all save 
those who, like Jack Harrington and 
Louis Savoy, were away prospecting 
in the west. Moose pastures and 
creeks were staked indiscriminately 
and promiscuously; and incidently, 
one of the unlikeliest of creeks, Eldo- 
rado. Olaf Nelson laid claim to five 
hundred of its feet (linear, not square) 
duly posted his notice, and as duly 
disappeared. At that time the near- 
est recording office was in the police 
barracks at Fort Cudahy, just across 
the river from Forty Mile; but when 
it became bruited abroad that Eldo- 
tado Creek was a treasure house, it 
was quickly discovered that Olaf 
Nelson had failed to make the down- 
Yukon trip to file upon his property. 
Men cast hungry eyes upon the owner- 
less claim, where they knew a thou- 
sand thousand dollars waited but 
shovel and sluice box. Yet they dared 
not touch it; for there was a law 
which permitted sixty days to lapse 
betweed the staking and the filing, 
during which timeaclaim was immune. 
The whole country knew of Olaf Nel- 
son’s disappearance, and scores of 
men made preparation for the jumping 
of it and for the consequent race to 
Fort Cudahy. 

But competition at Forty Mile was 
limited. With the camp devoting its 
energies to the equipping either of 
Jack Harrington or Louis Savoy, no 
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man was unwise enough to enter the 
contest single-handed. It was a stretch 
of a hundred miles to the Recorder’s 
office, and it was planned that the two 
favorites should have four relays of 
dogs stationed along the trail. Natur- 
ally, the last relay was to be the cru- 
cial one, and for these twenty-five 
miles their respective partisans strove 
to obtain the strongest possible ani- 
mals. So bitter did the factions wax, 
and so high did they bid, that dogs 
brought stiffer prices than ever before 
in the annals of the country. And, as 
it chanced, this scramble for dogs 
turned the public eye still more search- 
ingly upon Joy Molineau. Not only 
was she the cause of it all, but she 
possessed the finest sled-dog from 
Chilkoot to Bering Sea. As wheel or 
leader, Wolf Fang had no equal. The 
man whose sled he led down the last 
stretch was bound to win. There 
could be no doubt of it. But the com- 


munity had an innate sense of the fit- 


ness of things, and not once was Joy 
vexed by overtures for his use. And 
the factions drew consolation from the 
fact that if one man did not profit by 
him, neither should the other. 
However, since man, in the individ- 
ual or in the aggregate, has been so 
fashioned that he goes through life 
blissfully obtuse to the deeper subtle- 
ties of his womenkind, so the men of 
Forty Mile failed to divine the inner 
deviltry of Joy Molineau. They con- 
fessed, afterward, that they had failed 
to appreciate this dark-eyed daughter 
of the aurora, whose father had traded 
furs in the country before ever they 
dreamed of invading it, and who had 
herself first opened eyes on the scin- 
tillant northern lights. Nay, accident 
of birth had not rendered her less the 
woman, nor had it limited her woman's 
understanding of men. They knew 
she played with them, but they did not 
know the wisdom of her play, its deep- 
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ness and its deftness. They failed to 
see more than the exposed card, so 
that.to the very last Forty Mile was in 
a state of pleasant obfuscation, and it 
was not until she cast her final trump 
that it came to reckon up the score. 

Early in the week the camp turned 
out to start Jack Harrington and Louis 
Savoy on their way. They had taken 
a shrewd margin of time, for it was 
their wish to arrive at Olaf Nelson’s 
claim some day’s previous to the ex- 
piration of its immunity, that they 
might rest themselves, and their dogs 
be fresh for the first relay. On the 
way up they found the men of Dawson 
already stationing spare dog teams 
along the trail, and it was manifest 
that little expense had been spared in 
view of the millions at stake. 

A couple of days after the depar- 
ture of their champions, Forty Mile 
began sending’ up their relays—first to | 
the seventy-five station, then to the 
fifty, and last to the twenty-five. The 
teams for the last stretch were magni- 
ficent, and so equally matched that 
the camp discussed their relative 
merits for a full hour at fifty below, 
before they were permitted to pull 
out. At the last moment Joy Molin- 
eau dashed in among them on her sled. 
She drew Lon McFane, who had 
charge of Harrington’s team, to one 
side, and hardly had the first words 
left her lips when it was noticed that 
his lower jaw dropped with a celerity 
and emphasis suggestive of great 
things. He unhitched Wolf Fang 
from her sled, put him at the head of 
Harrington’s team, and mushed the 
string of animals into the Yukon trail. 

“Poor Louis Savoy!” men said; but 
Joy Molineau flashed her black eyes 
defiantly and drove back to her 
father’s cabin. 

Midnight drew near on Olaf Nelson's 
claim. A few hundred fur-clad men 
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had preferred sixty below and the 
jumping, to the inducements of warm 
cabins and comfortable bunks. Sev- 
eral score of them had their notices 
prepared for posting and their dogs at 
hand, A bunch of Captain Constan- 
cine’s mounted police had been 
ordered on duty that fair play might 
rule. The command had gone forth 
that no man should place a stake till 
the last second of the day had ticked 
itself into the past. In the north- 
land such commands are equal to 
Jehovah's in the matter of potency; 
the dum-dum as rapid and effective as 
the thunderbolt. It was clear and 
cold. The aurora borealis painted 
palpitating color revels on the sky. 
Rosy waves of cold brilliancy swept 
across the zenith, while great corus- 
cating bars of greenish white blotted 
out the stars, or a Titan’s hand reared 
mighty arches above the Pole. And 
at this mighty display the wolf-dogs 
howled as had their ancestors of old 
time. 

A bearskin-coated policeman step- 
ped prominently to the fore, watch in 
hand. Men hurried among the dogs, 
rousing them to their feet, untangling 
their traces, straightening them out. 
The entries came to the mark firmly 
gripping stakes and notices. They 
had gone over the boundaries of the 
claim so often that they could now 
have done it blindfolded. The police- 
man raised his hand. Casting off their 
superfluous furs and blankets, and 
with a final cinching of belts, they 
came to attention. 

“Time !” 

Sixty pairs of hands unmitted; as 
many pairs of moccasins gripped hard 
upon the snow. 

“Go!” 

They shot across the wide expanse, 
round the four sides, sticking notices 
at every corner, and down the middle 
where the two centre stakes were to 
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be planted. Thenthey sprung for the 
sleds on the frozen bed of the creek. 
An anarchy of sound and motion 
broke out. Sled collided with sled, 
and dog-team fastened upon dog-team 
with bristling manes and screaming , 
fangs. The narrow creek was glutted 
with the struggling mass. Lashes and 
butts of dog whips were distributed 
impartially among men and brutes. 
And to make it of greater moment, 
each participant had a bunch of com- 
rades intent on breaking him out of 
jam. But one by one, and by sheer 
strength, the sleds crept out and shot 
from sight in the darkness of the over- 
hanging banks. 

Jack Harrington had anticipated 
this crush and waited by his sled until 
it untangled. Louis Savoy, aware of 
his rival’s greater wisdom in the mat- 
ter of dog-driving, had followed his 
lead and waited. Therout had passed 
beyond ear-shot when they took the 
trail, and it was not till they had 
travelled the ten miles or so down to 
Bonanza that they came upon it, 
speeding along in single file but well 
bunched. There was little noise and 
less chance of one passing another at 
that stage. Thesleds, from runner to 
runner, measured sixteen inches, the 
trail eighteen; but the trail, packed 
down fully a foot by the traffic, was 
like a gutter. On either side spread 
the blanket of soft snow crystals. If 
a man turned into this in an endeavor 
to pass, his dogs would wallow per- 
force to their bellies and slow down to 
a snail’s pace. So the men lay close 
to their leaping sleds and waited. 

No alteration in position occurred 
down the fifteen miles of Bonanza and 
Klondike to Dawson, where the Yukon 
was encountered. Here the first relays 
waited. But here, intent to kill their 
first teams if necessary, Harrington 
and Savoy had had their fresh teams 
placed a couple of miles beyond those 
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of the others. In the confusion of 
changing sleds they passed full half 
the bunch. Perhaps thirty men were 
still leading them when they shot onto 
the broad breast of the Yukon. Here 
was the tug. When the river froze in 
the fall, a mile of open water had 
been left between two mighty 
jams. This had but recently 
crusted, the current being swift, 
and now it was as level, hard and 
slippery as a dance floor. The 
instant they struck this glare-ice 
Harrington came to his knees, 
holding precariously on with one 
hand, his whip singing fiercely 
among his dogs and fearsome 
abjurations hurtling about their 
ears. The teams spread out on 
the smooth surface, each strain- 
ing to the uttermost. But few 


men in the North could lift their ~ 
dogs as did Jack Harrington. At 
once he began to pull ahead, and 
Leuis Savoy, taking the pace, 
hung on desperately, his leaders 


running even with the tail of his 
rival’s sled. 

Midway on the glassy stretch 
their relays shot out from the 
bank. But Harrington did not 
slacken. Watching his chance 
when the new sled swung in close, 
he leaped across, shouting as he 
did so and jumping up the pace 
of his fresh dogs. The other 
driver fell off somehow. Savoy did 
likewise with his relay, and the aban- 
doned teams, swerving to right and 
left, collided with the others and piled 
the ice with confusion. Harrington 
cut out the pace; Savoy hungon. As 
they neared the end of the glare ice, 
they swept abreast of the leading 
sled. When they shot into the nar- 
row trail between the soft snow-banks, 
they led the race; and Dawson, 
watching by the light of the aurora, 
swore that it was neatly done. 


“The clear voice of Joy Molineau rose on the air. 
Wolf Fang! Wolf Fang!’” 
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When the frost grows lusty at sixty 
below, men cannot long remain with- 
out fire or excessive exercise, and live. 
So Harrington and Savoy now fell to 
the ancient custom of ride and run. 
Leaping from their sleds, tow-thongs 


‘Ail Yal 


in hand, they ran behind till the blood 
resumed its wonted channels and ex- 
pelled the frost, then back to the sleds 
till the heat again ebbed away. Thus, 
riding and running, they covered the 
second and third relays. Several 
times, on smooth ice, Savoy spurted his 
dogs, and as often failed to gain past. 
Strung along for five miles in the rear, 
the remainder of the race strove to 
overtake them, but vainly, for to Louis 
Savoy, alone, was the glory given of 
keeping Jack Harrington’s killing pace. 
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As they swung into the seventy-five 
mile station and Lon McFane dashed 
alongside, Wolf Fang in the lead 
caught Harrington's eye and he knew 
that the race was his. No team in the 
North could pass him on those last 
twenty-five miles. And when Savoy 
saw Wolf Fang heading his rival’s 
team he knew that he was out of the 
running, and he cursed softly, to him- 
self, in the way woman is most fre- 
quently cursed. But he still clung to 
the other’s smoking trail, gambling on 
chance to the last. And as they 
churned along with the day breaking 
in the southeast, they marveled in joy 
and sorrow at that which Joy Molineau 
had done. 


* a 


Forty Mile had early crawled out of 
its sleeping furs and congregated near 
the edge of the trail. From this point 
it could view the up-Yukon course to 
its first bend several miles away. Here 
it could also see across the river to 
.the finish at Fort Cudahy, where the 
Gold Recorder nervously awaited. Joy 
Molineau had taken her position 
several rods back from the trail, and 
under the circumstances, the rest of 
Forty Mile forebore interposing itself. 

So the space was clear between her 
and the slender line of the course. 
Fires had been built, and around these, 
men wagered dust and dogs, the long 
odds on Wolf Fang. 

“Here they come!” shrilled an In- 
dian boy from the top of a pine. 

Up the Yukon a black speck ap- 
peared against the snow, closely fol- 
lowed by a second. As these grew 
larger more black specks manifested 
themselves, but at a goodly distance 
to the rear. Gradually they resolved 
themselves into dogs and sleds, and 
men lying flat upon them. 

“Wolf Fang leads,” a lieutenant of 
police whispered to Joy. She smiled 
her interest back. 
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“Ten to one on Harrington!” cried 
a Birch Creek King, dragging out his 
sack. 

“The Queen, her pay you not 
mooch?” queried Joy. 

The lieutenant shook his head. 

“You have some dust, ah, how 
mooch?” she continued. 

He exposed hissack. She guaged it 
with a rapid eye. 

““Mebbe —say —two hundred, eh? 
Good. Now I give—what you call— 
the tip. Covaire the bet.” 

Joy smiled inscrutably. The lieu- 
tenant pondered. He glanced up the 
trail, The two men had risen to their 
knees and were lashing their dogs 
furiously, Harrington in the lead. 

“Ten to one on Harrington!” bawled 
the Birch Creek King, flourishing his 
sack in the lieutenant’s face. 

“Covaire the bet,” Joy prompted. 

He obeyed, shrugging his shoulders 
in token that he yielded, not to the 
dictate of his reason, but to the charm 
of her beauty. Joy nodded to reassure 
him. 

All noise ceased. 
the placing of bets. 

Yawing and reeling and plunging, 
like luggers before the wind, the sleds 
swept wildly upon them. Though he 
still kept his leader up to the tail of 
Harrington’s sled, Louis Savoy’s face 
was without hope. Harrington’s mouth 
was set. He looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. His dogs were 
leaping in perfect rhythm, firm-footed 
close to the trail, and Wolf Fang, head 
low and unseeing, whining softly, was 
leading his comrades magnificently. 

Forty Mile stood breathless. Nota 
sound, save the roar of the runners 
and the voices of the whips. 

Then the clear voice of Joy Molineau 
rose on the air. “Ai! Ya! Wolf 
Fang! Wolf Fang!” 

Wolf Fang heard. He left the trail 
sharply, heading directly for his mis- 


Men paused in 
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tress. The team dashed after him, and 
the sled poised an instant on a single 
runner, then shot Harrington into the 
snow. Savoy was by like a flash. 
Harrington pulled to his feet and 
watched him skimming across the river 
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to the Gold Recorder’s. He could not 
help hearing what was said. 

“Ah, him do vaire well,” Joy. Moli- 
neau was explaining to the lieutenant. 
“Him—what you call—set the pace. 
Yes, him set the pace vaire well.” 


THE YEAR’S MOSAIC 


O the glorious winter, 
Hey the laughing spring, 

Hey and ho for sunny hearts 

That leap and sing! 
Ho for rosy summer, 

For golden autumn weather, 
When you and I with merry hearts 

Went dancing off together! 


es 


The January trees are white with dazzling balls of snow; 

In February faint, ah faint, pale crocus blossoms blow; 

In March the pussy-willow comes with shiny silvery fur; 

In April see the purple-pink hepaticas astir; 

In May rhodora on the marsh her fiery flag unfurls; 

In June the laurel’s fluted bud her pink-white snow uncurls; 
July—the water-lily spreads her stainless white and gold; 

In August by the sleepy brook the cardinals unfold; 
September—and the gentian’s fringe is blue in field and dell; 
October—and witch hazel throws her magic mocking spell; 
The burning rowan’s scarlet fire—through gray November tears— 
December’s holly challenges with green and pointed spears. 


es 


Ho the glorious winter, 
Hey the laughing spring, 
Hey and ho for sunny hearts 
That leap and sing! 
Ho for rosy summer, 
For golden autumn weather, 
When you and I with merry hearts 
Went dancing off together ! 


Charlotte W. Thurston 





THE CRUISE OF THE ORCHESTRA 
By Henry C. Lahee 


HE breeze was fresh, the air was 
ma cold and crisp. The “Susanna,” 

brave little barque! sped through 
the ruffled waters like a witch. Nota 
cloud obscured the constellations which, 
like jewels, glittered in the canopy 
above. A broad band of white foam, 
thrown off by the sharp bow of the 
ship, stretched away astern, hissing 
and sparkling with irridescent phos- 
phorus, seeming to form a ribbon-like 
connection with the invisible shore, 
the proximity of which was now indi- 
cated only by the powerful rays of the 
Highland light, the monitor of Cape 
Cod. 

The “Susanna” was bound for Cape- 
town and I, a passenger, stood on the 
poop watching the ever diminishing 
light. I had been greatly influenced 
in my choice of a vessel by the genial 
manner of Captain Pratt, and his inno- 
cent pride in his ship. 

“There ain’t nothin’ sailin’ out o’ 
Borst'n as can touch her for speed,” 
he assured me. ‘“She’s dry as a bone 
and tight as a bottle, sir, and we’re all 
like one family on board. Yes sir! 
She’s a home, sir! She’s a home.” 

It was about eight o'clock in the 
evening, (eight bells I should say) and 
the captain, who had been taking bear- 
ings at the binnacle, now came out to 
where I was standing, near the mizzen 
rigging, and began the conversation. 
“Wall sir, she’s got her boots on! 
She’s reeling off twelve knots as easy 
as north’n at all, and she’s making no 
fuss over it. Look at her!” he con- 
tinued, with a sweep of his hand to- 
wards the towering spars. ‘“Every- 
thing settin’s if they was carved 


out’n wood, and drawin’ like a team 
o’ hosses. Yes sir, there’s no two 
ways about it,—she’s a beauty, sir! 
She’s—a—beauty !” 

It was certainly inspiring to me, for 
I had been confined to the city for 
several years with hardly a single out- 
ing, and now the sound of the breeze 
whistling in the rigging and humming 
along the footropes of the sails was 
like music, while the lively motion of 
the vessel filled me with a feeling of 
rare exhilaration. 

The captain chatted away, and soon 
began to tell me the history of his life, 
from the time when he first went fish- 
ing out of Provincetown asa boy. He 
had made money at sea and lost it on 
shore by injudicious investments; once 
in a farm and once in a factory. 

The loss of his farm had been a 
severe blow to him, for after years of 
hard work and saving he had acquired 
sufficient capital to marry and settle 
down. But nothing seemed to pros- 
per, and after a hard struggle he was 
obliged to go to sea again and leave 
his wife to bring up the children. As 
for his losses in the factory—he rather 
enjoyed relating the history of that 
affair, and looked upon its disastrous 
end as a just retribution for having 
anything to do with “them pesky land- 
sharks.” 

I soon found that Captain Pratt’s 
chief pride was centered in his eldest 
son Jeremiah, who, spurning the prosa- 
ic occupations indigenous to Cape Cod, 
or rather using them only as a means 
to an end, had by thrift and persever- 
ance, keeping his one object always 
before him, become a musician. 
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“That boy Jerry, he’s an organiss,” 
said the captain, “yessir, he’s an or- 
ganiss, and I—tell—you, sir, he can just 
play th’ organ along with the best of 
‘em, Jerry can. 

“Now sir, that boy Jerry,” he con- 
tinued, “that boy Jerry, he got mein 
tow the last Saturday night we was in 
Borst’n, and he tuk me off t’a syim- 
ph’ny concert. That’s what he called 
it—asymph’ny concert. It was music, 
ye know—music. Naow I don’t pre- 
tend to know north’n ’bout music, but 
that symph’ny concert did beat any- 
thing I ever seed or heered. 

“When we went in an sot down, all 
hands was mustered to quarters—that 
was the musicians, y’*know—and there 
was a slew of ’em. There was fiddlers 
and trumpeters and drummers and 
fellers that handled a lot o’ gear that 
I don’t know north’n about. 

“Pretty soon the cap’n he comes on 
deck, and he jumps right up on the 
booby hatch, takes a squint round at 
the weather, and then he raps on the 
coamings with a belayin’ pin that he 
had in his hand. 

“That was stand by, when he rapped 
on them coamin’s (and Captain Pratt 
rapped on the rail with the stem of his 
wooden pipe, then holding it above 
his head, showed me how the conduc- 
tor of the orchestra stood at that criti- 
cal moment). Gosh sir! ’s soon’s I 
sot my eyes on that thar belayin’ pin 
I know’d what kind of a man he was. 
I don’t believe in handlin’ no belayin’ 
pins on board my ship. No sir, let 
‘em stay in the rail where they be- 
longs. 

“Wall, sir! Soon’s he see they was 
all standin’ by, he gives the word and 
begins ter get under way. They 
slipped the cable and she forged ahead 
slow at first, but then they clapped on 
more sail. Tops’ls, t’galln’s’ls, royals 
and all the fore and aft sails was 
clapped on lively, and soon, sir, she 
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was slidin’ along with a rattlin’ breeze, 
p’raps a p’int or so free. 

“By’n bye sir, the music got louder 
and quicker, like the wind comin’ up 
puffy and bafflin’, y'know, and the way 
them fiddlers lay aloft and gathered in 
royals and flyin’ kites was a sight to 
behold. : 

“After that she got caught aback in 
in one o’ them squalls, but round 
comes the yards and away she goes 
on the other tack, the wind now 
knockin’ up an ugly lump of a sea. 
Now and again, sir, a lump o’ water’d 
tumble over the rail, as you could tell 
by the bangin’ of the drums. 

“All this time, sir, the cap’n stood 
on the booby hatch, givin’ his orders, 
but there warn’t no shoutin’ and hol- 
lerin’. Every man knowed his duty 
and done it. It was fine work sir! 

“Pretty soon she squared away for 
home, and the next thing the sails was 
all clewed up and stowed, the moor- 
ings picked up, ropes coiled away and 
decks swep’ up. Then daown comes 
the cap’n from the booby hatch. 

“That was great music, sir! Beat 
everything I ever did see or hear, but 
I—tell—you, it’s all very well ter 
manoeuvre a ship with a man-o’-war’s 
crew where there’s a man for every 
rope. Now jest f’r a change, ye know 
—jest f’r a change—I’d like ter see 
that thar cap’n handle that same 
music with a merchantman’s crew, 
sech a ship’s comp’ny as I’ve got— 
about ten men and two boys and a 
steam winch as won't work and never 
does, ye know. 

“A merchant sailor, sir, has ter be 
everywhere. He has ter know his 
dooty in all parts of a ship—he must 
play his toon on anything as comes 
along—and there’s no use on board for 
loafers and lubbers. 

“It’s my opinion, sir, as it can’t be 
done; not by that man nor any other. 
No—sir—it—can't—be—done. They 
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hain’'t got it in'em, these fiddlers 
and musicians, and it’s no use talkin’. 
That’s my opinion, sir!” 

“Was that the end of the concert?” 
I asked, for I wanted to hear more of 
Captain Pratt’s views on music. 

“Bless you, no!” he exclaimed. 
After a short spell, up comes a woman 
on deck, all rigged out spick and span 
from truck to keelson. She war a 
singer, ye know—a singer—she war. 
I’ve heered lots o’ singers in my day, 
for I’ve sailed in ships where we've 
had some of the best chanty-men 
afloat, and then I’ve heered the gals 
singin’ ter hum—daown on the Cape. 
But this was a clipper and no mistake 
—she war a clipper, sir! 

“I didn’t take much stock in what 
she sung, coz there warn’t no toon. 
Leastways, none as I could obsarve. 
But, Lord, sir! All her gear worked 
like a charm—patent sheaves in all the 
blocks—running gear soft and flexible 
like the best Manila rope. 

“Yes sir! She could sing like a bird. 


She was good at all points, whether 
running, reaching or on a bowline. 
She was almost equal to the ‘Sus- 
anny,’ and that’s sayin’ a good deal.” 
“Then you enjoyed the concert 
pretty well?’ I asked. 
“Never heerd ’n’thing like it in my 


life,” he replied. “But ye know, I was 
pretty well used up with running 
around the city all day, seein’ ter get- 
tin’ stores aboard, so when the music 
began again I jest dropped off to sleep, 
though I didn’t know that till after- 
wards—and the music kinder set me 
ter dreamin’. There I was daown ter 
the old farm on the Cape.. The old 
house was there and the little young- 
sters was playin’ raound the door, and 
there was Susanny, that’s my wife, ye 
know, Susanny; this here barque is 
named for her—there she was, stand- 
in’ at-the thrashle watchin’ of ’em, 
jest like she did years ago. 
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“There was the cows, whacking the 
flies off with their tails, and the pigs 
gruntin’ away in the sunshine as happy 
asclams. But instead of thesand and 
the little pine-scrub there was fine 
shade trees and there was a little 
brook runnin’ along near the house. 
Yes sir,” he exclaimed with a sigh, “I 
could hear the birds singin’ and the 
brook ripplin’ along and the breezes 
blowin’ gently in the trees—ah, I could 
almost feel the warmth of the sun! 

“That’s what music can do for you,” 
he said after blowing his nose, and I 
noticed that his voice was a bit shaky. 

“To tell the truth, sir, I always fee! 
kinder bad when I get terthinkin’about 
them times, and Susanny and that 
thar farm. All these years we've 
been larnin’ to take things as they 
come. We’re all in the hands of the 
Almighty, ye know, and we don’t have 
northin’ ter say "bout happenin’s. We 
jest has ter stand our watch and take 
our trick at the wheel till we’re piped 
below for good and all. But some on 
us thinks we’re mighty fine, straight, 
pitch-pine spars, when we ain't north’n 
but splinters o’ kindlin’s.” 

The captain pulled out a large plug 
of tobacco from his coat pocket and 
deliberately cut several slices from it. 

These he began to rub slowly be- 
tween his horny palms. After this 
process was completed to his satisfac- 
tion, he filled his pipe and carefully 
stowed away all that was left over of 
the cut tobacco in the lining of -his 
hat, ready for further needs. Then, 
holding his pipe in his left hand, with 
the thumb carefully placed on the 
tobacco in the bowl, he began a persist- 
tent hunt for a match. 

“I s’pose the music changed or some- 
thin’, for it seemed like all on a sud- 
dint we was out ter sea and a heavy 
gale was blowin’. The seas was mak- 
in’ a clean sweep fore and aft, thunder 
and lightnin’ was playin’ all around— 
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why!—it was a reg’lar cyclone, sir! 

“The ship was lab’rin’ consid’able 
much, too, and we’d jest called all 
hands ter the pumps, when there was 
a flash anda clap right t’gether, ‘nough 
ter take yer breath away, ye know, 
and daown comes the mizzen topmast 
right on deck. 

“<Hard up yer hellum! Hard up! 
Get her before it!’ I yelled at the top 
of my lungs.” 

Having at last found a match, Cap- 
tain Pratt now lit it on the bowl of his 
pipe, and carefully screening the flame 
with his hands, succeeded by dint of 
much puffing, in producing smoke. 
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“Wall, sir, you’d ha’ laughed! (puff) 
There I was standin’ up and shoutin’ 
like a galoot. (puff-puff) And Jerry, 
(puff) he was pullin’ at my coat and 
sayin’ (puff-puff) ‘Here father!’ sez 
he, ‘what on airth are you makin’ sech 
a noise about?’ 

“And there was all the folks lookin’ 
araound ter see what kind of a loonatic 
had got loose there, (puff-puff). 

“That was the end of it. The cap’n 
he stood there on the booby-hatch 
a bowing’ and wipin’ his face with his 
handkercher, all hands was tumblin’ 
below jest as fast as they could git, 
and we went out with the crowd.” 
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HEN I backward turn my eyes 
Dim against the distant skies, 
Where the hues of Memory glow, 
Rise the hills of Long Ago. 


Comrade mine, while yet we may, 
Let us thither for a day; 

Tread the paths untrodden long, 
Hear the unforgotten song; . 


See the faces fond that seem 
Gazing at us through a dream; 
Clasp the hands we clasped of yore 
Kiss the lips of Love once more! 


Set against such joy as this 
Paltry is our present bliss! 

Ah, the wild, free, youthful will, 
And the swift, ecstatic thrill! 


Comrade mine, while yet we may, 
Let us thither for a day— 
Back into the wonder-glow 
To the hills of Long Ago! 


Clinton Scoliard 








A PETTICOAT TRAIL 


By Elmore Elliott Peake 


¢¢]F this horse holds out,” said Mr. 
| Gage, urging the tired animal 
on, “we shall reach Torch by 
supper-time. If we do that, the 
chances are, my boy, that you will 
shortly lay eyes on Franc Goddaneau, 
one of the smoothest high-life crooks 
that ever wore petticoats. And if we 
lay eyes on her, I will guarantee to 
lay hands on her, That three thou- 
sand will help me out very nicely just 
at present—very nicely indeed.” 

I must confess that I felt a little 
nervous in this my first attempt at run- 
ning to cover a fellow-being, especially 
as that fellow-being was one of the 
sex that we all love to admire and 
protect. And yet the fact that I was 
sitting by the side of the great Robert 
Gage, and that he had chosen me from 
among a score of older and more ex- 
perienced men to assist him in this 
“job”, wonderfully stimulated .my 
courage and ambition. 

As I glanced at this mild-mannered, 
blue-eyed little man, with a mouth as 
sensitive and mobile as a woman’s, I 
could hardly believe that it was he 
who had unerringly followed the la- 
byrinthine course of the notorious 
Madge Dauntless for two years, at last 
bringing her to justice; or that it was 
he who had patiently trailed the blood- 
stained Harry Lemarck around two 
hemispheres, while others were loudly 
declaring the famous criminal dead. 

When the single church spire of 
Torch loomed in the distance, Mr. 
Gage unlocked his grip and took out 
a wig, a full beard and a pair of green 
goggles. “Franc and I have met be- 
fore,” he explained, “though not in a 


professional way; and I fear she would 
not care to renew our friendship just 
at this time. I knew her when she 
was on the stage, in the serpentine 
dance, and afterward in living pic- 
tures. That was before she took up 
the ‘common-law widow’ game. You 
don’t know young Godfrey?” 

Young Godfrey, the son of a Phila- 
delphia banker, was Franc Goddaneau's 
latest victim, and it was alleged that 
she had forged checks in his name 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 
I did not know him, and told Gage so. 

“I do,” he continued, “andI’m sorry 
to say that I don’t know anything good 
ofhim. He is as bad, perhaps,as Franc 
herself, but not one-half as sharp. 
Franc has only one weak point in her 
intellect; she can’t learn that it doesn’t 
pay to break the law.” 

By this time, Mr. Gage was trans- 
formed into a staid German, with an 
appearance of almost childlike credu- 
lity, imparted by the arrangement of 
his false hair and the poise of his head. 
As we drove through the village 
streets, I might have been taken for a 
gold-brick man with my victim in tow. 

Torch’s only hostelry, the Bender 
House, was a place of few rooms and 
fewer guests. In fact, we seemed at 
first, to have the whole house to our- 
selves. After supper, however, a 
young travelling salesman came down- 
stairs from his room, where he had 
been taking a nap at the sacrifice of 
his meal, and invited us to a game of 
cards. Gage pleaded business, and 
strolled down the dead village street, 
with animmense cigar in his mouth, 
and squinting right and left, for all 
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the world after the manner of a for- 
eigner just landed. 

“Pretty dull here,” I remarked to 
the salesman as I dealt the first hand. 

“Rather, to-day especially,” he 
answered. “Yesterday there was an 
attraction here that would make a des- 
est island a tempting resort.” 

“That so,” I observed carelessly, but 
inwardly thumping with excitement, 
for I scented a hot trail. “One of the 
fair ones, I take it.” 

“Of course,” he assented, with a 
smile, “but strictly out of the ordin- 
ary. Quite a hand at poker too, as 
my flat pocketbook testifies most elo- 
quently.” 

“What’s her business?” I asked, ex- 
pressing proper surprise at this rather 
startling information. 

“Don’t know, but something shady, 
I*suspect, as she drove away after dark. 
She was bound for Heronville, and as 
I make that town myself tomorrow, 
she took pains to inform me that she 
would be there. I have a dollar or 


two left, which I suppose she wants. 
What will you havetodrink? A lemon- 
ade for me, Mr. Bender.” 

After playing an hour or more, I be- 
came anxious to quit the game, not 


only because I was losing pretty 
regularly, but because of the informa- 
, tion I had for Gage, which, I thought, 
might take us to Heronville that night. 
Just then, however, Gage strolled in, 
still smoking, and began spelling 
out the soap and patent-medicine cards 
on the walls with the greatest interest, 
after which, in spite of sundry winks 
from me, he took a hand in the game. 
A little later the landlord dropped in, 
too. I quit the table about ten, but it 
was fully twelve before Gage came up 
to bed. Assoonas he wasin the room 
I shot at him all that I had learned. 

“Is that so?” he asked. ‘Who told 
you?” 

“The drummer.” 
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“He did, eh! He played a pretty 
good hand at cards, didn’t he? He 
won ten dollars of my money, and I 
suspect he got some of yours.” 

“He did,” I admitted. 

“Yes. Well, did you notice that he 
had a remarkable chest development 
for a man of his occupation? Did you 
notice that his hands were remarkaly 
small, and showed signs of rings? And 
did you ever see a man sit down ina 
chair with that sidewise motion, as if 
he had on skirts?” 

Of course by this time I saw what 
he was driving at, and raised up in 
bed to my elbow. “Franc Goddaneau!” 
I exclaimed. 

“It’s her,” he nodded, with a pleased 
smile. “Don’t get excited. The bird 
will roost all night.” 

“But she must suspect us, or she 
wouldn’t -have given me that Heron- 
ville story,” I urged. 

“Exactly so; she does suspect us. 
But she fancies she has blinded us, and 
in that case she’d be a fool to make a 
flight of it. A flight, an open flight, is 
the last resort, Spenser, for a telegraph 
wire is hard to beat. Besides,” he 
added, with a peculiar softness in his 
voice, ‘there is no use in making a girl 
sleep in irons when you know that she 
will sleep just as well without them. 
A woman is a woman, boy.” 

The next morning I walked into the 
little dining-room outwardly calm, yet 
anything but at ease. Gagesat on my 
side of the table; the young salesman, 
as Franc yet appeared to be, and the 
landlord on the opposite side. I 
scanned our prospective prisoner 
closely; but the wig was a perfect fit, 
the moustache so completely hid any 
traces of femininity in her face, and 
the appearance of a two days’ old beard 
was so cleverly simulated, that I could 
hardly doubt the evidence of my own 
eyes. Her hands, it is true, certainly 
were small for a man’s, 
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Gage, who had slept like a log all 
night, while I tossed from side to side, 
ate as leisurely as though he were ata 
banquet, beginning with muskmelons 
and ending with pancakes. He and 
the fair masquerader kept up a run- 
ning fire of conversation, and there 
was absolutely nothing in Franc’s 
voice to betray her sex. Her fluency 
in spinning yarns about her “house” 
‘ was admirable; occasionally she em- 
phasized a word with a mild expletive, 
and once she had the consummate 
nerve to wink at me, and ask if I didn’t 
want to drive over to Heronville and 
see that lady. At last, however, Gage 
leaned back to pick his teeth, and with- 
out altering his tone, said: “Well, 
Franc, you can get into petticoats now 
just as quick as you please, and I know 
you will feel more comfortable. Come 
upstairs; I will wait outside-the door 
for you. Spenser, you go outside, and 
see that no boys peep in while the lady 
changes her garments.” 

Our rascally landlord looked im- 
mensely surprised, though he must 
have been a party to her disguise; but 
Franc never changed color, nor made 
a word of protest, and quietly walked 
ahead of Gage, out of the room. I 
took up my post outside, as directed, 
to see that she did not attempt to es- 
cape by way of the window. Twenty 
minutes later Gage sent for me to 
come to the parlor. 

There I saw our prisoner for the first 
time true to life. She was coolly clad 
in a duck skirt and striped shirt waist. 
Her black hair was twisted back into a 
jaunty knot behind. Her only jewelry 
was a plain band ring, and I am free 
to say that such a face and figure 
could well dispense with any artificial 
ornaments. Had I not been in pos- 
session of indisputable evidence as to 
the facts, I should never have believed 
her a professional crook. Her face was 
worldly, of course; but I see as worldly 
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faces every day on the streets, in good 
people’s parlors; yes, at church. 

“Spenser,” said Gage lightly, “shake 
hands with one of the most accom- 
plished women in the United States— 
Miss Franc Goddaneau.” 

She smiled at the ironical compli- 
ment and extended her hand. Then 
turning to Gage, she said, “Mr. Gage, 
you might as well take off your make- . 
up, too. I recognized you last night 
from my window the minute you 
stepped from the buggy. It is too bad 
you cannot overcome that peculiar 
movement of your left foot.” 

Gage promptly pulled off his dis- 
guise, actually revealing a red, em- 
barrassed cheek. “That foot has given 
me a great deal of trouble,” he re- 
marked, “and has lost me more than 
one case, I have no doubt. I have 
practised by the hour to overcome that 
movement, butin vain. I will say for 
your benefit, though, Miss Franc, that 
you have an awkward way of swinging 
your coat-tails when you sit down—as 
though they were skirts.” 

“I was too sure of my make-up,” 
she sighed, “and I got careless. Mr. 
Gage,” she continued, changing her 
tone, “don’t you know you are doing 
me a great injustice? Iam not guilty. 
Bert Godfrey authorized all those 
checks. Truly, he did. He married 
me, too. He promised me every dollar 
that I got, whether he meant to give 
it to me or not. Sometimes he was 
drunk; sometimes he was afraid I 
would tell his father of our marriage. 
But I can’t prove that.” 

“You are in pretty hard lines, my 
girl, and I don’t doubt your inno- 
cence,” answered Gage, doubtless with 
a touch of irony, “but I couldn’t let 
you go if I wanted to. My partner 
there comes in for a percentage of the 
price on your head.” ~ 

She turned to me once more with a 
kind of girlish eagerness, and scanned 
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me closely. ‘What do you say, sir? 
You are young and tender-hearted. 
Maybe you have a sweetheart. You 
wouldn’t want another man to put her 
behind the bars, would you? Would 
you put an innocent woman there, and 
one as pretty as I?” 

I hardly knew whether to take all 
this talk seriously or not, and looked 
first at her and then at Gage, and 


stammered out something about his. 


being in authority. She laughed a 
little at my confusion, and said, “Never 
mind; I see you are my friend, and 
that is what heis not.” AndIhad the 
uncomfortable suspicion that possibly 
these two old hands were making game 
of me. 

Owing to the difficulty in securing a 
team, we did not get off for Bradford, 
the nearest railroad station, until after 
dinner. We did our own driving, mak- 
ing arrangements for the return of the 
team from Bradford. Gage handled 
the lines, while I took my place on the 
back seat with the frail Franc. 

“Franc,” said Gage, just before we 
started, “will you accept a bracelet 
from me? And, Spenser, you another?” 
He then handcuffed her right hand 
to my left. 

“All right, Mr. Gage, if you think it 
necessary,” said she, as he snapped the 
iron on, and I noticed a peculiar shade 
pass over her face. “I have known 
you to put prisoners on their honor.” 

“I'd trust you, too, Franc,” said 
Gage, apologetically, “but if you 
should jump from the carriage I should 
not have the heart to stop you with 
a bullet, asI should a man. If I re- 
member, you used to be pretty fleet of 
foot.” 

“Be it so,” she replied resignedly, 
and said no more. 

The sun was scorching, and the 

toads the worst I ever saw—a succes- 
sion of deep gullies, with almost per- 
pendicular ascents and descents, and 
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covered with loose stone that kept our 
horses on their knees or their haunches 
half the time. It took us two hours to 
make Milford, a distance of eight 
miles. Here Miss Goddaneau—she was 
never publicly known by any other 
name, though she had been married 
several times—sprung a surprise on 
us by stating that she had been com- 


pelled to leave her child behind at 


this point, on account of our hot pur- 
suit. She asked permission to take it 
along. Of course-no one could refuse 
such a request, and we accordingly 
stopped at an old brown house and 
picked up our extra passenger—a little 
black-haired girl of three or four, rest- 
less, vivacious and fearless of strang- 
ers;in short, a miniature of her mother. 
Franc facetiously referred to Gage be- 
fore the simple woman of the house as 
her husband. 


After leaving Milford, the roads 


grew worse, if possible, and there was 
so much danger of an overturning that 
Gage released my hand, snapping the 


empty cuff around one of the iron 
braces to the seat. In my heart I 
thought this rather hard on the wo- 
man; but she made no protest, and 
merely asked if I would not hold the 
baby. After several narrow escapes 
though, from the treacherous side 
gullies, she said sharply, ‘Robert 
Gage, if we should overturn, chained 
asIam, do you thinkI should have a 
fair chance of my life?” 

Gage instantly stopped the horses, 
and turning around said earnestly, 
“Franc, you are a bad woman, and I 
don’t believe you would allow hell it- 
self to stand between you and liberty. 
I know you can run like a deer, and 
you know that I shouldn’t have the 
heart to shoot you. There is just one 
thing, outside of irons, that may hold 
you.” He looked at her with an ex- 
pression that I did not then under- 
stand, but which was plainly intelli. 
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gible to her. “Am I right?” he asked. 

She actually flushed, glanced at me 
quickly, and answered “Yes,” upon 
which Gage at once took off her irons 
and slipped them back into his pocket. 

About a mile further on, while skirt- 
ing an ugly guich, the long impend- 
ing catastrophe befell us. The “off” 
horse stumbled on a loose stone, the 
carriage lurched forward and to one 
side, and in an instant we were 
emptied bodily into the pit. I rolled 
over and over, but instinctively held 
on to Frane’s baby. It could not have 
fared better had it been the child of a 
saint, for it came out without a 
scratch. I did not do so well, my left 
shoulder being badly bruised. Gage, 
who took a similar course down the in- 
cline, was struck by a heavy stone that 
the struggling horse had loosened, and 
his knees mangled cruelly. Our prison- 
er, displaying more agility, caught 
her feet, and, seizing the lines with 
great coolness, brought the team back 
into the road, with the vehicle once 
more upright. She then sprang to 
Gage’s assistance, who lay pinned to 
the ground at the bottom of the gully. 

Our united strength was required to 
remove the rock from him. He was 
perfectly conscious, and thanked us 
with an attempt at a smile; but his 
face was ghastly white. Imperatively 
calling for my pocketknife, Franc 
deftly slashed his trousers to the knee, 
and critically examined his wounds. 

“Bad, but might be worse!” she ex- 
claimed, cheerily. “Bring me my grip, 
please,” turning to me. I got it, and 
she took from it a white skirt, rapidly 
cut it into strips, and in less than five 
minutes had both the knees neatly 
bandaged. 

“There is a farmhouse about a mile 
ahead,” she said, “I will drive on and 
get some help. You can’t ride in the 
carriage, for you can’t bend your 
knees, and you must not lie out here 
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all night. Besides, there ought to be 
liniment on those bruises. Take good 
care of Annie while I’m gone.” 

Gage made no demur at her leaving, 
and-she drove off as rapidly as the 
road would permit. We were silent 
for some minutes, for my shoulder 
pained me badly, and of course Gage 
was suffering. Little Annie sat con- 
tentedly on my lap, now and then 
reaching up and kissing me in an ex- 
perimental fashion. At last, after an 
hour or more, Gage said with a wan 
smile, “Spenser, do you see that three 
thousand dollar reward as clearly as 
you did this morning?” 

“We have her child,” I answered. 

“She left it in strangers’ hands a 
day or two ago. Do you think she 
would fear to leave it with us?” he 
asked quietly. 

We talked on, spasmodically, and as 
the minutes lengthened into hours, 
without any sign of Franc, our reward 
did seem to be glimmering very faintly 
in the distance. But what surprised 
me most was the look of sadness that 
settled over Gage’s usually sunny 
brow. Once he said, half to himself, 
“Spenser, my boy, Iam surprised—sur- 
prised.” 

It was long after dark when the rat- 
tle of a wagon reached our ears, and 
shortly after a husky voice called down 
from the darkness, “Are you fellers 
that got hurt down there?” 

“Yes,” I called back, “come down 
and helpus up.” I heard Gage give 
a sigh of relief. 

The man in the wagon, after some 
hesitation, came slowly down, and we 
carried Gage up and stretched him in 
the wagon-bed. “Where is the woman 
that came for you?” he asked abruptly. 

“Skassly tell, stranger, skassly tell; 
but I guess she’s enjoyin’ herseff,” and 
he grinned in a knowing manner. Gage 
said no more. A _ half-hour’s ride 
brought us to a farm that clung to the 
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hillside. As we drove up to the house 
a tall mountaineer woman appeared in 
the doorway and gave us astare. Out- 
side, on a bench in the shadow, I could 
distinguish two men, with Franc God- 
daneau betweenthem. As soon as the 
wagon stopped, the two men hurried 
from the shadow with pistols in their 
hands, and one of them said, “Gentle- 
men, I arrest you as accomplices of 
Franc Goddaneau. Pile out!” 

A look of supreme contempt swept 
over Gage’s thin features, and he an- 
swered sharply, “Before you serve any 
processes, will you be kind enough to 
help an injured man out of this box?” 

They conferred for an instant in a 
whisper, and then, while one of them 
still covered us with his gun, the other 
one helped me carry Gage into the 
house. As we passed the door I saw 


that Franc was in irons. 

“Now, then,” said Gage, with some 
asperity, after he was stretched upon 
the bed, “I wish to say—first thank- 
ing you for carrying me in—that you 


have my prisoner. I sent her here on 
parole, for relief, and I have no doubt 
she would have been back long ago 
but for your detention. If you will 

‘kindly remove her irons, I will put on 
some of myown. Hereis aletter that 
will identify me; also a badge.” 

The detectives, after glancing at the 
letter and the badge, readily turned 
over the prisoner. “I heard you was 
on the trail, Mr. Gage,” began one of 
them apologetically, “but I didn’t 
dream that it was you in the gulch.” 

“I told you, puppy,” broke in Franc, 
impetuously, “that I was Mr. Gage’s 
prisoner, and that—” 

“You!” and the detective laughed 
derisively. Franc tossed her head and 
turned contemptuously away. 

We tarried for three days in that 
miserable hovel while Gage’s knees 
were healing. Franc and her baby 
slept in the only spare apartment—a 
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room in the loft—with no other re- 
straint than the enigmatical promise 
she had given Gage the day we left 
Torch. During the day she busied 
herself in nursing her captor and cook- 
ing in an appetizing style the simple 
food the place afforded. 

On the fourth day we made the re- 
maining eight miles to Bradford. This 
little town is the terminus of a narrow- 
gauge road, and is favored with only 
one train a day. This we arrived in 
time to miss, and were forced to lie 
over until the next day. Franc en- 
joyed her usual liberty, and romped 
about with her child. However, the 
next morning she failed to appear at 
breakfast, and shortly after the meal 
Gage suggested that I go up and see if 
she was in trouble. I found upon en- 
tering her room that the bed had not 
been sleptin. Hastening down to the 
office, I reported my discovery. 

Gage did not manifest the least sur- 
prise, and after smoking in silence for 
some time, said to me: 

“My boy, I did think some of letting 
you believe that Franc had broken her 
parole; but it ain’t fair. I told her 
last night she could go. You under- 
stand that that.isn’t professional work; 
for though I don’t believe her guilty, 
we're detectives, not judges. If it 
ever leaks out it’ll kill me deader than 
a herring. I will pay you for your 
services, just as though we had gone 
back with the bird in our hands.” 

He paused a moment, and then went 
on, “I knew Franc Goddaneau when 
her name was Annie Lighter. You 
notice she calls her baby Annie. I not 
only knew her, but thought enough of 
her to ask her to become my wife, and 
she consented. Then she went wrong— 
guess it was in her blood. It hap- 
pened before it was too late for me to 
draw out, and I drew out. Maybe 
you'll laugh, but that woman loves me 
to this day, Yes, that girlhood love 
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is imbedded in her sinful heart like a 
pearl in a dead oyster. I knewit, and 
that’s why I trusted her, and why I 
felt so bad when I thought she had 
deceived me. I ought not to have 
taken the case, Spenser, but I thought 
I could trust myself. NowTI'll tell you 
something more, and it’s pretty near 
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one slip into my room, and tip-toe over 
tothe bed. ThenI felt some one bend 
over me, and kiss my cheek, three or 
four times, very slowly, and then I felt 
hot tears on my face. I’m not saying 
who it was; I don’t really know, but it 
was some one with an aching heart.” 
Which is the true explanation of the 


escape of the famous, or infamous 
Franc Goddaneau, from that human 
bloodhound, Robert Gage. 


sacred, too. Last night my knee 
pained me a good deal, and I couldn’t 
sleep. About one o'clock I heard some 
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ARESSING fragrance on summer air, 
Tenderest tints from the sunset’s glare; 

Lone highways lit with the radiant glow, 
Nodding heads with their murmurings low; 
Breathless delight of the seeking one, 
Eager hands and the gathering is done, 
Winsome and frail in our arms they lie, 
Dear wraiths of our childhood, and days gone by. 


» 
Nestling in lace on my lady’s breast; 
Massed at the banquet; fair swooning guests; 
Trodden in dust of the city street, 
The wild-rose message is wondrous sweet. 
Alway it seems in their presence rare, 
As if one’s lost mother smooths the hair, 
And leaves her kiss on the upturned face— 
Worn with the stress of Life’s wearying race. 


Undying the grace of these fleeting things— 

Of roses, and siniles, the harp’s broken strings;— 
The strain that once ravished each listening ear 
Were far less sweet had it lingered here; 

The dream that fled with the chilly dawn, 

The face that smiled on life’s early morn, 

The hope that died when we whispered stay, 

Are loved and prized for their little day. 


Art thou happy, then, the whole day long— 

Is there no sad note in thy ceaseless song? 

Dost know grief well at a bitter cost— 

Dost long for one who is loved and lost? 

Lessen thy bliss lest its sweetness cloy, 

Soothe thy grief for a buried joy, 

The roses nodding in field and lea, 

From thy gracious childhood, beckon thee, 
Caroline B, Wilson 








THE STAPLETON STORY 
By William McLeod Raine 


T was getting on toward 1 a. m. 
| and most of the “Times-Herald” 

reporters, back from their assign- 
ments, were writing rapidly or thump- 
ing out their stories on the typewriter. 
Two or three were “up”, and were 
grouped ina corner laughing and talk- 
ing. Nearly everybody in the room 
was smoking, and the atmosphere was 
filled with a blue haze, which floated 
above the heads of the reporters like 
a halo, if such a thing can be imagined 
in connection with a newspaper man. 

Outside it was bitter cold, but inside 
the local room it was warm as toast, 
so that a reporter coming in stopped 
a moment at the door with a gasp of 
pleasure. Most of the men were in 
their shirt sleeves. Those who were 
still writing worked as if they had 
lost a day once and were trying to 
make it up. 

The telephone bell rang, and the 
city editors was called to the ‘phone. 
The reporters, scenting a new assign- 
ment, stopped a moment in their talk 
to listen to the short, crisp answers of 
their chief. 

een. “Fes.” 
yousay?” “Thanks! 
send a man out.” 

The city editor ran his eye rapidly 
over the men. 

“Johnson, you up?” 

“No, I have this tax levy story to 
write yet.” 

“Up, Mr. Edson?” 

Regretfully Edson admitted that he 
was. 

“Cyrus Northis dead. Just run out 
and cover it. Take a Broadway car, 
and I will have a cab waiting for you 


“Waterloo Place, 
All right, I'll 


at First avenue. It’sa dashed incon- 
venient time of nighttodie. You will 
have to hurry to make it for the first 
edition.” 

The news editor, lately graduated 
from the city desk, lounged into the 
room. He stopped before the city 
editor to ask, “Using Lawrence?” 

“No. He had Stapleton’s speech, 
but he has finished it.” 

The news editor beckoned Lawrence, 
and the two disappeared into the office 
of Peyton, the managing editor. Mr. 
Peyton sketched the situation to 
him in a few short sentences. 

“A man named Despard was killed 
by the electric cars this evening while 
on his way to our office. The man 
was drunk, ang they carried him to 
the police station. The police sur- 
geon found him quite dead. Nobody 
knew him, but in his coat pocket was 
a sealed communication to the ‘Times- 
Herald.’ That communication is a 
sworn statement, making the charge 
that Governor Stapleton was at one 
time a convict in Arkansas. You will 
go out to the home of the governor 
with this type-written copy of the 
statement and find out what he has to 
say about it. You may tell him that 
unless we get a complete and detailed 
denial from him, we shall publish this 
in tomorrow's issue of the paper. Any 
evasion or attempt to throw you down 
will be futile. At the same time make 
it clear to the governor that whatever 
we do will be done without malice, 
and in the interest of the public. Of 
course, I need hardly tell you that this 
will be the sensation of the year. You 
understand that we would not have 
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trusted another reporter in the office 
with this matter, and that absolute 
silence is necessary on your part.” 

As he turned into the street Law- 
rence buttoned his ulster to the throat 
and shivered with the cold, for the 
thermometer registered away below 
zero. Then he ran for his car two 
blocks away, and swung on the plat- 
form just as it started. 

“You just missed a ten minute wait, 
my son,” remarked the conductor 
genially. 

“That's all right. A miss is as good 
as a mile,” said Lawrence, as he set- 
tled back comfortably in the seat, so 
as to sink his face as far as possible in 
the collar of his ulster. 

In a few minutes the car turned 
away from the brilliantly lighted busi- 
ness portion of the city into the 
residence section, and began to empty 
itself into the deserted streets. 

Lawrence found himself wondering 
if the story he had just heard could be 
true. There was’ something of the 


Bayard about Governor Stapleton that 
precluded the ordinary cynical disbelief 
in his integrity which prevailed con- 


cerning most politicians. Even his 
enemies conceded that Stapleton was 
honest. He was a tower of strength 
politically, by reason of his integrity, 
his high political ideals, and his belief 
in the people. What “Bob” Stapleton 
said he would do, that he would do. 

The people knew this and liked him 
for it. Lawrence predicted to himself 
that if Stapleton fell through this scan- 
dal it would mean the defeat of the 
reform party for many years. There 
was no other man who was strong 
enough to hold the warring factions 
together. 

At Sherman avenue Lawrence left 
the car. He turned to the south for 
a block, his footsteps echoing clearly 
from the frosty pavement down the 
silent street. Save for asingle lighted 
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room down stairs the governor’s house 
was dark. Young Harmsworth, bro- 
ther-in-law and secretary to the gov- 
ernor, opened the door. He wasa nice 
looking young fellow, somewhat short 
of build, with an eager, boyish face. 

“I am a reporter from the ‘Times- 
Herald,’”. explained Lawrence. “I 
have come to see the governor on im- 
portant business.” 

“Sorry, but he has just been called 
out of town. He left not half an hour 
ago. Anything Ican do for you? Bet- 
ter come inside. It’s pretty cold out, 
isn’t it?” 

Lawrence followed Harmsworth into 
the library. There he called up the 
news editor for further instructions. 
He was told that Peyton himself had 
already started to the house of the 
governor, having decided to look into 
the affair for himself. The door bell 
rang as Lawrence put down the re- 
ceiver, and presently the managing 
editor was ushered into the room. 

“What I want is a definite answer to 
a very grave charge made against the 
governor. It may be that you are able 
to give me the information, even in 
his absence, that will clear him,” he 
was saying to Harmsworth. 

“And what is this most serious 
charge?” smiled the secretary. 

“I want to know where the governor 
was and what he was doing during the 
year 84,” said Peyton, watching the 
other man out of half-shut but en- 
tirely watchful eyes. 

Harmsworth showed a face grown 
suddenly tense, but he answered with 
a carefully careless voice. 

“At that time I was a boy of fifteen, 
and was not acquainted with Governor 
Stapleton. I suppose he was practis- 
ing law.” 

“Where?” 

“I do not know.” 

Peyton handed to the secretary a 
type written copy of the charge. 
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Harmsworth read through the first 
page with blanching face. The paper 
slipped from his nerveless fingers as 
he turned to the second sheet of the 
manuscript. He looked up strangely 
at the managing editor without seeing 
him. What he saw was a devoted 
woman wounded through the man she 
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Harmsworth decided, with boyish 
impetuousity, to tell the whole story. 

“You understand that if you tell me 
anything it is without prejudice to me; 
that I bind myself to nothing?” said 
Peyton. 

The young fellow nodded. He 
opened his mouth twice to speak, but 
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‘Nearly everybody in the room was smoking, and the atmosphere was filled with @ blue baze.”’ 


loved, and that man struck down in 
the midst of his usefulness. 

“I think I have my answer,” said 
Peyton gravely. “Have you any ex- 
planation of the facts that you would 
care to give, Mr. Harmsworth? I may 
say that the ‘Times-Herald’ will 
use this matter only after the most 
careful deliberation. As you know, 
we have stood by Governor Stapleton 
till now, but our first duty is to the 
public. If this matter can be rightly 
suppressed it shall be done.” 


seemed to make a difficulty of begin- 
ning. He cleared his throat and mois- 
tened his dry lips with the tip of his 
tongue. Suddenly he plunged into 
the story. 

“My sister Alice and I spent the fall 
of 84 with an uncle in Arkansas, who 
owned a large cotton plantation in the 
White river bottom. The planters in 
that neighborhood were very well to 
do. Usually they did not work their 
places themselves, but leased in small 
tracts to the negroes on shares. About 
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five miles from my uncle’s place was a 
plantation owned by a man who rented 
convict labor from the state to run it. 
This plantation was a festering plague 
spot on the face of the otherwise 
healthy community. Its owner had no 
object save to make money, and the 
guards were selected solely on account 
of their capacity for getting the most 
work out of the convicts. The plan 
they selected was to drive the prison- 
ers to exertion by the continual fear 
of punishment. God alone knows all 
the brutal, inhuman crimes that were 
committed by those in authority. 

“One day a dozen young people of 
the neighborhood—planters’ sons and 
daughters mostly—set out to visit a 
bluff called Bee Rock, where picnic 
parties often went for a day. On the 
way we passed the corner of the con- 
vict farm. A squad of convicts were 
sitting by the roadside under the 
shade of some great walnuts, eating 
their noon meal of hoe cake and fat 
pork, while the guards lounged 
around with repeating rifles in their 
hands. Guards and convicts alike 
looked to be a bad lot. They might 
have changed places without seriously 
affecting the community. Among 
the convicts, seated a little apart 
from the rest, was a youth altogether 
superior to his companions. A pair 
of restless eyes, set deep in a sardonic 
face, flashed out a look of contemptu- 
ous scorn both of himself and of his 
vile surroundings. If ever a soul 
dwelt in hell it was his. He looked 
from one to another of us with defiant 
eyes, then turned away with a-set 
face; his fellows gazed at us with an 
unconcern that set the seal on their 
degradation. 

“The rest of our party were more 
used to it, but neither my sister nor 
I could get out of our thoughts the 
memory of that wayside scene. It 
was so altogether incongruous and 
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out of harmony with the beauty 
of the autumn day that it had almost 
spoilt the excursion for us. The cai- 
lous guards; the sodden, hard-faced 
convicts, linked together more surely 
by their common degradation than by 
the chains which sometimes bound 
them; and the splendid youth with 
eyes of fire: these rose before us in- 
sistently throughout the day. 

“A dinner had been specially pre- 
pared for us at my uncle's house, and 
was to be served upon our return. 
We had not eaten since before noon 
and were hungry as bears by sunset. 
About a mile from the convict farm on 
our return journey someone proposed 
that we race for home. One of those 
foolish impulses which sometimes 
seize hold of young people possessed 
us. Immediately we set our horses 
galloping for the race. 

“It chanced that my sister rode a 
horse named Jeff Davis, with a wrench 
to his temper and an insuperable ob- 
jection to letting any horse pass him. 
Before we had gone three hundred 
yards he had taken the bit between 
his teeth and bolted. My sister was a 
fair rider, but she had never before 
been on a horse going at such a pace. 
He was utterly beyond her control. 
There was a sharp bend in the road 
before us. As the horse shot round 
the turn I could see Alice swaying to 
and fro in the saddle. I remember 
slowing up as I reached the bend, 
expecting to find her thrown. But 
we were in time to see the end. The 
road lay straight as an arrow for half 
a mile. Some two hundred yards in 
front of us was the convict gang we 
had seen earlier in the day. They 
crowded to the worm fences by the 
roadside to make way for the mad- 
dened animal. As the horse reached 
them a figure ina striped suit sprang 
out from the roadside and dived for 
the rein. The horse dragged him, 
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swaying to and fro, fora dozen yards; 
tried to shake him off or trample him 
down; but failing in that stood quite 
still. 

“Jeff Davis was trembling like an 
aspen leaf whenI rode up. The con- 
vict—you have already guessed it was 
the young fellow I have mentioned— 
was soothing the frightened animal, 
patting it and talking gently in a 
monotone. Alice grew faint from 
excitement now that the strain of 
action was past, and reeled in the 
saddle. Forgetting for a moment 
what he was, the convict lifted her, 
half unconscious, to the ground. He 
did it with a grace that told me he 
had once been a gentleman. 

“Whether he was jealous of what 
the convict had done and wished to 
show his authority before the gentry 
of the neighborhood, or whether it was 
merely a characteristic of his mean 
heart to taunt the most sensitive na- 
ture in his charge, I do not know; at 
any rate the chief guard took the 
prisoner to task. 

“«What do you mean by touching 
the lady? Get back to your place,’ he 
snarled. 

“The convict glared at him, putting 
an iron will against his impulse to 
strike, then turned on his heel. to join 
the others. There was something so 
full of contempt and disdain in the 
gesture, as if he were a thing beneath 
the slightest notice, no more to be 
counted than the fangless adder, that 
the guard was stirred to retaliation. 
He lashed a riding whip across the 
face of the retreating convict. The 
man turned, his eyes blazing, and 
struck out with both hands, one after 
the other. He flung himself on the 
guard and hurled him to the ground. 
His fingers dug into the fellow’s throat 
like steel, until the face grew black 
and horrible. The other guards woke 
to life from their surprise and tore the 
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convict away. He fought them like a 
tiger. They dragged him to the 
ground. He shook them from him and 
fought again, till a blow with the butt 
of a rifle put a quietus on his ac- 
tivity. 

“When the convict recovered con- 
sciousness Alice was kneeling beside 
him, his bleeding head resting on her 
lap. His eyes opened to meet hers, 
tender, beaming with divine, ineffable 
pity, looking down into his with some- 
thing of the Christ love in her face. 
From what he told me afterward I 
know that the bitter, wounded soul 
went out to her and clung desperately 
to that one sacred memory. That mo- 
ment began the saving of his soul. 

“The guards stood back sullenly 
while she bound his head with a 
handkerchief. I think they would 
have interfered, but the young plant- 
ers were in no mood to stand interfer- 
ence. They had seen a brave man 
beaten into insensibility, and they 
were ready to fight for him at the drop 
of the hat; were ready for a pretext. 
Hitherto there had scarce been time 
to interfere, nor indeed, the right; but 
their southern blood was boiling all 
the more because inaction had been 
forced upon them. Iam sure they felt 
nearer of kin to the convict than to 
his brutal guards. Years later these 
same planters were among the leaders 
in the popular agitation that, made 
such things no longer possible. 

“We rode home sadly, all the gaiety 
stricken from our hearts. We were 
wondering how cruel would be the 
portion of the wild young convict 
rebel. Once Alice broke the silence 
to ask with trembling lips the questa 
that was in her mind. 

“ «What will they do with him?’ 

“‘«Nothing much. They will not 
dare, because we know too much,’ an- 
swered the young man by her side. 
But I noticed that he turned his face 
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away, and I knew he did not believe it 
himelf.” 


Harmsworth came to a full stop in 


his story, and looked at his auditors as 
one in indecision. Neither Peyton 
nor Lawrence spoke. They were both 
intensely interested, but they waited 
in silence for the secretary to con- 
tinue. When at last he spoke his voice 
was hard with suppressed feeling. 

“Two hours later the man who had 
perhaps saved my sister’s life lay in 
his cell with the marks of fifty lashes 
on his back. When the guards came 
to lock up for the night his head was 
turned toward the wall and he ap- 
peared to be asleep. 

“ «He’s asleep, curse him. Well, he 
can’t sleep those welts off his back,’ 
sneered one. 

“«He’s got the devwil’s own pluck. 
Not a whimper out of him,’ said the 
other admiringly. 

“ «He'll want it. I’m going to break 
his spirit if I have to cut his heart out 
with the lash.’ 


“«Why are youso down on him, 


Despard? He’s had enough.’ 

“<«Not he, curse him. He’s a gen- 
tleman, he is.’ The fellow touched 
his swollen nose, and blackened eyes. 
‘Isn’t this enough? But it isn’t all, 
nor the worst. I tell you he despises 
me. When I had finished with: him 
an hour ago he looked at me as if I 
might be the dirt beneath his feet. 
Another man would have been ready 
to lick the dust off my boots. But I'll 
show my gentleman he can’t put on 
airs with Pierre Despard. I'll break 
his pride or I'll break his heart. I'll 
kill him, or I'll make him cringe.’ 
The fellow clinched it with a fearful 
oath and left the place. 

“<«Then you'll kill him,’ said the 
other man as he followed. ‘I know 
his kind. They can’t be broken.’ 

“But the convict was not asleep. 
His defiant eyes grew harder and his 
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finger nails sunk into the palms of his 
hands. He gnashed his teeth and 
writhed in a sullen passion of rage and 
scorn at himself and fate. He would 
show that coward Despard that he 
could not tame him, not if they killed 
him. With his last breath he would 
hurl defiance in his teeth. Cut his 
heart out with their brutality? Yes, 
they might do that, and little he would 
care, if only they would kill him quite. 
He got to his feet, pacing the narrow 
cell like a wounded tiger, scornfully 
regardless of his lacerated back. 

“Life and death? What were they 
to him who had undergone the shame 
and agony of hell? He would endure 
no longer. He might kill a keeper, 
Despard if it might be, and they would 
hang him for it and end the agony. 
Why, he thought, do men endure day 
after day and year after year the un- 
endurable? He was a proud man, but 
that day a hundred eyes, curious, 
sneering, triumphant or pitiful, had 
seen the crowning degradation of his 
life. He set his teeth and vowed bit- 
terly that there should be no more 
such scenes. He told himself that the 
end was athand. Life was a thing to 
be hated, and he longed to be rid 
of it. 

“Through the barred window space 
the shifting light of the moon fell on a 
little book at the foot of his bunk. He 
stooped in surprise, wondering how it 
came there. He was sure it had not 
been there in the morning. Picking it 
up, he saw it was a little testament, 
well worn and with many marked pas- 
sages. Instinctively he knew that the 
girl he had saved that day had sent it 
him through one of the guards. 

“His mood changed. Convict as he 
was, a disgraced and desperate and 
beaten man, he had yet been able to 
do something for her, the representa- 
tive of the type of woman he had once 
known so well. Again he saw her bind 
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“Peston banded to the secretary a typewrilten copy of the ebarge. 


first page with blanching face." 


his forehead and look down at him 
with anxious, pitying eyes—at him, 
the convict. Merely to thjnk of it 
brought back the longing for life and 
made a man of him once more. He 
regretted nothing, save the folly which 
had driven him from such women for- 
evermore. Reverently he opened the 
testament. Itfellopen at the eleventh 
chapter of St. Matthew. The words 
which caught his eye were heavily 
underscored. He read them: over and 
over again with heaving breast and 
dimming eyes: 


‘Come unto me,all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
1 am meek and lowly in beart : and ye sball find 
rest unto your souls. 

For my yoke is easy, and my burden ts light.’ 
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Harmsworth read through the 


“We investigated and found that his 
name was entered in the records as 
Robert Kent, and that he was serving 
a two ycars’ sentence for homicide 
under very extenuating circumstances. 
My uncle headed a movement for get- 


ting him a pardou. All the influential 
planters in the neighborhood joined 
heartily with him, and they had but 
little trouble in securing it. After he 
was pardoned my uncle received a 
short note of thanks from him. At the 
time I supposed that closed the inci- 
dent. 

“A few years later when I met the 
rising young lawyer, Robert Sta- 
pleton, I had no reason to con- 
nect him with the convict, Robert 
Kent. I met him frequently, and the 
more I saw of him the better I liked 

















him. I used to wonder that I could 
never persuade him to visit at our 
house. Of a sudden his hesitation 
disappeared and he came to bea fre- 
quent visitor. In course of time he 
became engaged to my sister. 

“One evening I told the story 
of Robert Kent at a dinner party, 
mentioning the fact that we had 
never heard from him but the 
once since his release from prison. 
Many wild guesses were made as to 
what had become of him, but none 
were so wild as the truth. Miss 
Harmsworth’s convict, as they called 
him, was the subject of a good many 
witty remarks. Something in Staple- 
ton’s face startled me. It was gray 
and tense with repression. My sister, 
very white and troubled, sat beside 
her fiancé. She leaned forward to 
take a bunch of violets from the table, 
and as she did so her hand touched 
his. Their eyes met; then I knew 
the truth,and knew that she had 
known it many months. 

“That night Stapleton came to me 
and told his story, much as I have 
told it to you. He said that Alice and 
he had agreed that if the story ever 
became known they would make no 
effort to suppress it, but would speak 
the simple truth, From that day to 
this Robert Stapleton’s life has been 
an open page that any man might 
read.” 

The door opened to let in a woman. 
She was wrapped in heavy furs and 
had evidently just returned from 
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some function. There are women 
who radiate beauty and others style, 
but Mrs. Stapleton’s presence spoke 
eloquently of the charm of love and 
truth. She was of that class of 
women in whose presence vileness or 
a lie cannot live. 

It was evident that she had expected 
to find her brother alone, but she met 
the journalists with genuine pleasure. 

“I have wanted to meet you for a 
long time, Mr. Peyton, to tell you 
how glad we are to have a paper in 
the city which always stands for right 
like the ‘Times-Herald.’ My husband 
and I are very proud of it. We hope 
you may always do what you think 
right, whether you are on our side or 
against us.” 

Peyton thought to himself that he 
would see the public a long way be- 
fore he would give them this brave 
little woman’s happiness to tear to 
pieces.. He handed to Harmsworth 
the original copy of Pierre Despard’s 
statement. 

“I don’t think he shall be able to 
use this in the campaign. You had 
better do with it what you think best, 
Mr. Harmsworth. It does not seem to 
me to be quite pertinent.” 

The governor’s wife thought her 
brother rather extravagant and inco- 
herent in his thanks. Since he was 
usually rather a reserved young man 
this struck her as strange. Perhaps if 
she had known all the facts in the 
case she might have changed her 





THE DREAMER 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


ERHAPS there was reason 
for my brothers’ hatred 
of me. My mother was 
not theirs; I was younger 
and, it is true, more 
favored of my father; I 
was not of their mind and 
had often complained of 
them; so that their pun- 
ishment was laid up 
against me. But they 

hated me most of all for my dreams. 

How could a lad, with only sheep to 
tend, help dreaming in those Ephraim 
hills? Nowhere does the sun lie 
brighter, or the sea-winds blow fresher 
than there. And when the spring is 
young, when the doves mourn in the 
olives, when the scarlet lilies glow 
among the green and the storks go fly- 
ing northward—what else to do but 
dream? How the sea-winds used to 
call me! Once from the crown of 
Gerizem I saw the sails of Tarshish 
ships bound outward on the Great Sea; 
and often with my flock, straying aside 
from my brothers, I have stood on 
some high ridge and watched a camel- 
caravan rise and fall over the hills 


until the line was lost in the distance, 
passing south toward Egypt. Then I 
would dream—dream until the hills 
grew into palaces and the nibbling 
sheep became my humble people. 

Once, twice, I told these dreams to 
my brothers; and they mocked at me. 
When off in the pastures by themselves 
I knew that they spoke hardly of me, 
that they had set their faces against 
me; but how hard against me I did 
not know. 

The old feud between our family and 
the Hittites was healed for the time 
and we were pasturing farther and 
farther up the Kanah. I had been at 
home several days, my flock being 
cared for by my brothers, when my 
father, fearing that they might wander 
too far among the treacherous tribes 
in the hills, sent me to turn them back. 

It was an April morning, soft with 
purple steam, and warm; for the new 
spring sun had melted to the brim of 
every valley and ravine. Olives and 
figs along the road to Shechem were in 
bloom; the sweet breath of wild 
grapes streamed across in places; and 
where the wild grapes failed I pinched 
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the fresh-leaved thyme among the 
rocks to keep the sweet spring breath- 
ing. Sparrows sang from every hedge 
and bush; a long line of ravens flew 
over, cawing, making toward the Jor- 
dan; and over all was the voice of run- 
ning rivulets—the Hebrews’ voice of 
dreams. 

At the pastures back of Shechem, 
where I expected my brothers, I did 
not find them. A stranger told me 
they had gone to Dothan, a few miles 
further on in the hills. The way 
thither was wild and rugged. Clumps 
of black tents showed here and there 
on the slopes, and from the higher 
passes I could see in the valleys the 
flocks of sheep like snowdrifts still un- 
melted. Yonder in the distance were 
my brothers, drifting slowly along the 
great caravan road which ran between 
Egypt and the North. I signalled; 
but they did not see me. 

They were all together as I came 
up, -a dark look on every face. They 


did not love me; yet they were my 


father’s sons: I did not think of mur- 
der. I gave them greeting and for 
reply one turned and struck me to the 
ground. For a moment I lay half 
stunned, then heard them say “No, do 
not kill him. Throw him into yonder 
pit and let him dream his dreams.” 

I begged for mercy. I fought and 
prayed, but they were ten, and, strip- 
ping off my coat, they dragged me to 
the pit and cast me in. 

Since then I have breathed the dun- 
geon’s poisoned breath ; I have matched 
myself against a plotting woman; have 
looked a Pharaoh in the eye without a 
quiver; buteven yet the horror of that 
open grave lies cold and damp upon 
me. 

In ooze waist-deep I fell. The cis- 
tern’s concave walls contracted to a 
narrow neck above me, impossible for 
any but a ghost toscale. The leprous 
slime was thick; it stirred and soon be- 


gan to crawl over me. Underneath 
my feet was something round and slip- 
pery like a skull. Was I the first to 
die within this hole? I beat against 
the walls, and screamed for pity. They 
heard; but divided the bread which I 
had brought them and moved beyond 
my cries. 

I ceased crying and fell to wonder- 
ing if I could die standing, or would 
my strength fail and let me smother 
in this slime? and would my father 
ever know and find my bones? Thus 
the hours slipped by. The sun 
watched awhile at my grave's door, 
then went away and left a piece of 
vacant sky to shut me in. An hyena 
pushed his grizzled head into my door 
and stared down at me. Then the 
shadows came; and while I watched to 
see if there was one star to prick my 
bit of blue I heard approaching voices 
and saw my brother Judah’s face 
above me. Their hearts had turned! 
I should not die! A rope was lowered, 
and from the festering ooze, the death- 
damp and the dark I was drawn to life 
again. 

Falling upon my knees, I would have 
kissed their feet, when strong hands 
pinned my arms, a chain was snapped 
about my wrists and I was dragged 
to my feet, a prisoner to a band of 
Midianites—a slave! for into Judah's 
hand I saw one of the band count 
out my price in silver. 

I looked upon them with their blood- 
money, and, calling Jehovah to wit- 
ness, said to Judah: 

“You have sold me for a slave; but 
you shall one day, all of you, come 
upon your knees to me to beg your 
freedom.” 

The camels were ‘headed toward 
the south, bearing spices for the em- 
balmers in Egypt. I was the only 
slave. Day was breaking when the 
caravan set forward, and the beasts, 
lightly laden, soon bore me beyond 
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the fartherest pastures that I knew. 
Now all the land was strange. I 
thought of home and of my weeping 
father, and if I wept it was no more 
than many a stronger man has done. 
I was a mere boy, aslave, with chain 
and lash and slave’s death waiting me 
—only Jehovah knew where. But if I 
was a boy I had the courage of my 
ignorance; then, too, a camel’s back 
had been my cradle; and as the cara- 
van left the Judean hills and swung 
out into the boundless desert, hope 
came, and though a slave, I dreamed 
again. 

We crossed the borders of Egypt 
and all too soon were at the gates of 
Ha-onar. I had never seen so great a 
city. Such temples, tombs, and such 
apalace as the king's! And these 
were but glimpses as the camels 
wound along the streets to the mar- 
ket place. But I was sick at heart, 
waiting, with wrists and ankles 
chained, for a purchaser. At last, 
among the spice buyersappeared a man 


of great size wearing the uniform of 


aroyal officer. My owners knew him; 
for I heard them murmur, “Potiphar, 
the King’s Eunuch, Captain of the 
Guard.” He bought largely of the 
spices; then looked me over and went 
away. Two slaves appeared and led 
me after him. 

Thus began my life as household 
slave to Potiphar, Captain of the 
King’s Guard. It was no time, no 
place to sulk. A slave might rise; so 
night and day I set myself to please 
my master. And I did please him. 
Care after care was left to me, until, 
within a year my master’s private 
business, inside the house and out, was 
in my keeping. 

As overseer in the house I often 
came into the presence of my master’s 
wife. It was my joy to serve her, for 
she was beautiful and gracious beyond 
any woman I had ever seen. She was 
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pleased with my delight, and more 
and more found tasks for me which 
brought me to her. She began to talk 
with me; she heard the story of my 
shepherd-life; my brothers’ unnatural 
deed; she even heard my hopes and 
promised me her help. I saw her 
daily now, and would have died to do 
her slightest wish. 

One day she called me to her couch 
to speak again of certain plans by 
which, with her assistance, I hoped to 
get my freedom anda chance in the 
King’s service. Then soon we talked 
of other things. I told her some of 
my strange early dreams, and as she 
listened her slender fingers touched 
my hair. 

I had never felt a woman’s touch 
before, and started at the sweet, wild 
current that outsped my very blood. 
Her fingers knew, and reaching out, 
half playfully, with both her lovely 
arms she drew me toward her until I 
breathed her breath. ‘ 

For one swift instant I forgot I was 
a slave; then terror struck me numb. 
She felt the fire flash through me; she 
saw me blanch; and, not unpleased, 
bade me begone. 

Then burned a fever in my veins. I 
was her slave, and what I never 
thought to be—a slave unto myself. I 
trembled at the madness of my heart. 
I feared to see her, hear her, even 
think of her, for fear a voice would 
whisper, “She also thinks.” 

The next day and the nextI was 
away. When I came before her on 
the third day I did not look to read 
her face lest she should read the weak- 
ness and the passion in my own. Sol 
played the slave, with eyes upon the 
ground. She was half-vexed, I think, 
and when I moved to go, commanded 
me to come on the morrow and show 
her the lotus-pool that had only lately 
been finished. I dared not disobey; 
but I knew, if once more I was alone 
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with her—with her and my own mad 
heart—that I was lost, unless Jehovah 
help me. 

The house was empty and still. 
Through the drawn tapestry I saw her 
waiting for me, and in my weakness 
stopped and drank her beauty till my 
thirsty soul was drunk. I passed into 
the room, all slave, and kneeled low 
before her. This angered her. She 
wanted me to be a man; and quivering 
till her robe’s hem shook, she hissed: 
“Slave! Coward! Fool!” 

The words stung. They were too 
true. Anger and pride and shame un- 
bound me. I rose to my feet, that 
moment free, her master and my own. 
Her strength was gone. She swayed 
as if about to swoon, then reaching out 
her hands toward me, with all of Hea- 
ven’s beauty in her eyes, she would 
have fallen in my arms, had I not 
stepped aside. Her foot tripped, but 
catching at my cloak, which slipped 
from my shoulders in her grasp, she 
saved herself the fall. 

I leaped behind the arras, or her 
dagger might have hit my heart, for 
she sprang at me like a tiger— 
wounded; furious. The servants came 
at her screams. They dare not touch 
me, but they stood against me when 
the baffled woman accused me to my 
master. I had no word of defence. A 
slave was not allowed to speak. My 
service spoke for me, however, and de- 
spite the tell-tale cloak, my master 
did not believe me guilty—else he 
would have hanged me instead of send- 
ing me to prison. 

An alien, a slave,and now a prisoner. 
A slave’s death remained to complete 
my shame and suffering. Nay, death 
could set me free, and I prayed for 
death in the filth, the misery, the 
brutality here about me. 

But the first shock of revulsion and 
despair passed away. I had my youth 
and vigor yet; and though the arras of 
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my master's house were changed for 
walls that were dank and green with 
years of death; though my companions 
were worse than beasts; and though I 
knew that soul and body both must rot 
in this foul hole, yet I was safer, freer 
here than in all the freedom of Poti- 
phar’s house, where my very flesh had 
trembled at the rustle of a woman’s 
robes. 

Even an Egyptian prison offers some 
chance. Truth and work count every- 
where. So I forced myself to serve, 
not alone for favor with my keepers, 
but to hold down the brute within me, 
that came out in my companions as 
their hair grew long, their shoulders 
stooped, their eyes dull and sullen. It 
was not long before the dungeon keys 
were given to me, then soon the keys 
to every door except the outer one, 
where paced the King’s guard. 

Among the prisoners, one day, were 
the cup-bearer and the chief baker 
from the palace. They had been ac- 


cused of plotting to poison the King. 


Like every other in the dungeon, they 
quickly yielded to the gloom and chill 
and fell into despair. Then came the 
morning when they would not eat. 
Both had haddreams. They were not 
gifted with interpretation and they 
feared these boded ill. 

Ihad befriended them and from them 
learned much concerning the Court 
and the King. They trusted me, and 
when I asked to hear their dreams 
they told me all. 

Jehovah sends us dreams. He also 
gives us their interpretations. I saw, 
as in the noon’s white light, the mean- 
ings of these dreams—saw the cup- 
bearer with the purple wine once more 
before the King, and the baker hang- 
ing from a gallows with the vultures 
tearing at his flesh. They heard the 
interpretations; and the cup-bearer, 
falling on my neck, promised to re- 
member me to Pharaoh. 
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Three days went by. It was the 
King’s birthday. The cup-bearer and 
the baker were released—the baker to 
the gallows just outside the prison 
walls, and the cup-bearer—to his ser- 
vice at the King’s table, I hoped, but 
I did not know, for the days passed, 
weeks, months, and still I waited and 
still the prison shut me in. 

Thus two yeats wore away. The 
dungeon death was eating at my life, 
when one day, my former master, 
Potiphar, the Captain, appeared with 
orders to bring me before Pharaoh. I 
was shaved, washed and dressed—the 
prison slough cast from me like the 
dead skin of a snake—and led out to 
the palace. 

Pharaoh had dreamed! And there 
was no magician nor astrologer in the 
realm who could tell him the interpre- 
tation. At last the cup-bearer had 
remembered me. 

Jehovah was with me, else the glory 
and the dread of Pharaoh had struck 
me dumb. But I looked into his eyes 
until. he took from me the confidence 
that I had in Him Who knows the end 
from the beginning. 

“I have heard say of thee, that thou 
canst understand a dream to interpret 
at.®: 

“It is not in me,” I replied, “God 
shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 

“I dreamed I stood along the river, 
and lo! there came up out of the river 
seven kine, fat-fleshed and _ well- 
favored; then seven other kine came 
up after them, lean-fleshed and ill- 
favored uglier than any in all Egypt; 
and the lean kine ate up the fat kine; 
but they were as lean nd ugly as be- 
fore. Then I dreamed that seven ears 
came out on one stalk, fat and good; 
then seven ears withered, and thin and 
blasted by the east wind; and the thin 
ears swallowed up the good ears.” 

He ceased and leaned forward, the 
sooner to get the meaning from my 
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lips. All Egypt knows, and many 
lands beside, if Jehovah gave me the 
true interpretation. The dream was 
good. The King’s heart was moved, 
and he exclaimed: “Let praise be given 
to your God, whose spirit is within 
you.” 

My prison life was over—my slavery 
too. A room in the palace was given 
to me, and that night I slept beneath 
the King’s roof, and dreamed again 
the strange dream of my boyhood, in 
which I saw my sheaf stand up while 
my brothers’ sheaves bowed before it. 
Then the scene changed: I was inside 
that slimy pit once more, with the hy- 
ena glaring with his hungry, watery 
eyes at me; then I was out, counting 
the money which my owners paid to 
Judah, and saying: “You yet shall 
come upon your knees to me for 
freedom.” The sound of those words 
woke me. 

The next day I was in council with 
the King. He would heed the dream; 
but how? HadIa way? A man should 
be appointed, I said, to build store- 
houses throughout the realm, and to 
gather into them for the next seven 
years the ebundant harvests, against 
the years ot famine. It was approved, 
and Pharoah, drawing his royal signet 
from his finger, placed it upon mine, 
and, unclasping the gold chain about 
his neck, put it around mine, saying: 

“God hath showed thee this. See, 
with this ring and chain I set thee over 
my house; and by thy word shall all 
my land be ruled. Only on the throne 
shall I be greater than thou.” 

The seven years of plenty came and 
went. All this time I had not heard 
from Canaan whether my father lived 
or not. I would have gone to him, 
but I stood next the King and my days 
were full of labor. I went to every 
corner of the land, building, gathering, 
storing; and when the famine years 
came Egypt was safe. Not so were 
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other lands. The dearth fell far and 
wide, and, early in the second year, 
the caravans from distant countries 
began to arrive for grain. They came 
from Canaan first; for she was nearest. 
More and more the buyers poured 
in, as word of Egypt’s plenty spread. 
One day as I was attending to the load- 
ing of a caravan, ten men with asses 
appeared and begged forcorn. They 
were from Canaan, and were He- 
brews I knew, from their dress, but 
not until I bade them rise did I recog- 
nize my brothers. A cry of joy was 
on my lips; I had almost flung myself 
upon them—when I remembered. 
They did not know me; not even 
when I spoke, for my voice was rough 
with the pain of my choked love. I 
had forgiven them a thousand times; 
yet held myself severely and through 
an interpreter asked them who they 
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were and whence they came. They 
told me; but I set my face and called 
them spies. 

“No, no, my lord! Weare not spies!” 
they cried. “We are one man’s son’s, 
true men. And there is yet another 
brother, the youngest, at home with 
his father.” 

“One man’s sons! You ten! Now 
I know that you are spies. By the 
life of Pharaoh, you shall not depart, 
till this youngest brother come here 
and prove you innocent.” For at the 
thought of Benjamin a new fear took 
hold upon me—that they might have 
cast him also into some pit. 

I had them sent to the prisun for 
three days—in the cells where I had 
passed almost three years. Then 
they were brought before me again. 
I pointed to Simeon, and the guards 
bound him; the brothers looked on. 

“Go,” I said, “and take 
the corn to your families. 
I shall keep this one in 
chains, andif you are not 
spies bring hither the 
youngest brother and none 
of you shall die.” 

And I heard Reuben mur- 
mur to the others: “I told 
you not to do that sin 
against our brother. His 
blood is now upon us.” 

They had been gone 
several months. Their corn 
must soon be used up; but 
they would delay return- 
ing, I knew, for beside my 
father’s reluctance to part 
with Benjamin, they, doubt- 
less, had discovered the 
money which I had re- 
placed in their sacks, and 
on this account feared to 
show themselves again. 

I had begun to expect 
them when an officer 
brought word that the ten 
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Hebrews had come. Benjamin was with 
them. I had a feast prepared in my 
own house, and sent the steward to 
fetch my brothers. They fell upon 
the ground before me, trembling and 
undone. I tried to reassure them by 
asking after their journey and of the 
old man, their father; then going close 
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to Benjamin—my mother’s son—I 
looked into his open face and said: 

“Is this your younger brother of 
whom you spoke?” But my lips could 
hold my heart no longer, and I has- 
tened from the room to hide my tears. 

The table was spread, and, master 
of myself, I returned and seated them 
in the manner of my father at home, 
beginning with Reuben, the first-born, 
at the head, on in order of age, down 
to Benjamin. They looked at each 
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other in amazement and dread. What 
was this that I should do as their father 
did? That I should know the order of 
their years? But they ate, and though 
I must not speak, I yet could heap 
up Benjamin’s plate, and I did—five 
times higher than any other plate and 
five times higher than he could eat. 


Their fears were put at rest, and 
laden with more corn they started 


back to Canaan. But they had not 
paid dearfy enough for my slavery; 
nor had I yet shown them all of my 
forgiveness, My heart was breaking 
with the secret of its love. I must 
make myself known or die. SolI put 
my silver cup with the corn into Ben- 
jamin’s sack, and when they were well 
beyond the city walls I sent officers in 
haste to search them, and if they found 
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acupin any sack to bring the whole 
band to me. 

They soon came back, their garments 
rent and woe and horror deep in every 
face. May Jehovah forgive me if I did 
them wrong. From the earth at my 
feet Judah spoke. 

“My lord! my lord! What shall we 
say? How shall we clear ourselves? 
God hath found us out. We are thy 
slaves; and he also with whom the cup 
is found.” 

“Not so,” I answered. “Only he in 
whose sack the cup was found. As 
for you, get you up in peace to your 
father.” 

At this Judah sprang to his feet. He 
had my father’s face then. He took 
a step nearer me, with such a look of 
tenderness, sorrow and strength in 
his eyes that must have touched Jeho- 
vah’s heart, as it touched mine, and 
cancelled all his sin. 

“My lord, hear me one word,” he 
prayed. “Thou didst ask us if we had 
a father, anda brother. And we said, 
we have a father, an old man, and a 
brother, a child of his old age, a little 
one, and his brother is dead; and he is 
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left alone of his mother; and his father 
loveth him. We told thee he could not 
leave or his father would die. But 
thou didst command; and our father 
wept and cried: “I had twosons. The 
one went from me and is torn in pieces; 
and if ye take this one from me and 
mischief befall him, ye shall bring 
down my gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave.’ 

“Now when I come to my father and 
he seeth the lad is not with me, he 
willdie. I became surety to my father 
for the lad. Now, I pray, let me abide 
instead of the lad, thy bond-servant 
forever. For how shall I go to my 
father without the lad and see hisevil !” 

It was enough; I could bear no more, 
and bidding every servant depart, with 
tears streaming down my cheeks I 
cried : 

“Reuben, Asher, Judah, Benjamin— 
brothers! do ye not know me? I am 
Joseph, your brother, whom you sold 
into Egypt. No! No! Do not fall, 
nor grieve, nor be angry with your- 
selves. It was not you, but God that 
sent me on ahead to preserve you.” 
And I took them in my arms. 
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HE irised splendor fades in sunset skies. 
Against the far horizon purple walls 
Of distant mountains loom. 
Above the marshes mists begin to rise, 
And fire-flies twinkle in the gathering gloom, 
Wheft twilight falls. 


From silent haunts of tender, brooding peace, 
Where drooping willows fringe the river, calls 
A lonely whip-poor-will. 
The troubled spirits of the weary cease 
Their murmured plaints, and fevered pulses still, 
When twilight falls. 


Marian Phelps 
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MIDWINTER DAY IN A BOER CAMP 
‘By Peter MacQueen 


SPENT the 21st of June at Water- 
| val Onder (under the water-fall). In 
the Transvaal May, June, July and 


August are the winter months. When 
we were with De Wet in the Free State, 
it was necessary to wear a fur coat, 
and sleep under three blankets, during 
May and June. It may sound a little 
queer to say that the greatest difficulty 
I encountered in Africa was the cold 
weather. On the 21st day of June the 
rivers were frozen over with ice. It 
was the Christmas weather of the 
Boers, but they are intensely Protes- 
tant and observe the 25th of December 


as we do. December, January and Feb- 
ruary are the warm months in the 
Transvaal. During eight months of the 
year, scarcely a shower of rain falls 
over the whole country, but for four 
months there are genial showers and 
thunder storms in the summer time, 
when the long grass on the veld rolls in 
the wind like the waves of a summer 
sea. 

In this land of strange contrasts so 
like our Western highlands and yet so 
unlike anything that we know, a mid- 
winter day was bright and sunny. In 
one respect I am sorry that I ever saw: 
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the Transvaal. Before I went there I 
believed that our New England sky in 
October was so perfect that it could 
not be equalled elsewhere on the 
globe; but I know now that there are 
skies that rival the brightest hues of 
our autumnal weather. 

This midwinter gives me a good 
many reflections on the Boers in this 
cold winter of discontent. The story 
of the Boers is one of the most thrilling 
in human records. Africa is still the 
riddle of the Sphinx. In the north 
the great pyramids have looked across 
the silent sands ten thousand years. 
In Central Africa are the jungles, 
haunted by terror, first seen by Living- 
stonand Stanley. To the south, Africa 
rises into those health-giving pla- 
teaux, on which Britain and the Boers 
have reared their hardy brood, and 
for the mastery of which they are at 
this hour locked in deadly strife. 

From the days of Queen Sheba down 
to the days of Cecil Rhodes, Africa has 


been a land of mystery and queerness. 
South Africa is not only strange; it is 


altogether unique. Thereis a con- 
trariness in the very soil which places 
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all gold on the tops of the mountains, 
and leaves the valleys barren; which 
puts diamonds in such unlikely places 
that the greatest diamond expert in 
the world said of Kimberley, “If dia- 
monds are here, they have no right to 
be here.” South Africa has been called 
a land of rivers without water, flowers 
without scent, birds without song, and 
men without honor. While the “Long 
Toms” are moving out to greet Lord 
Roberts, and the breath of our oxen 
rises misty in the frosty air, let me take 
one minute to sketch some of the great 
events in the history of South Africa 
which havea direct bearing on the 
Boer struggle of today. . 

The Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered by Diaz, the Portuguese navi- 
gator, six years before Columbus saw 
San Salvador. No attempt was made 
at permanent colonization until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the Dutch East India Company 
formed a permanent settlement at the 
foot of Table Mountain. The first 
settlers were French Huguenots, 
Dutch Protestants, German Lutherans, 
driven from Europe by persecution, 
and lured to the new continent by 
hope. As immigration increased the 
hardy pioneers moved north from 
Table Bay, and settled on the great 
prairies called velds, stretching from 
Table Mountain to the Orange River. 
Here as pastoral shepherds they began 
that lonely life which has developed 
in its followers courage, self-reliance, 
love of independence and of solitude, 
the leading traits in the Boer of today. 
They were called “Boers,” which is the 
Dutch word for farmer. 

The East India Company governed 
Cape Colony badly. When in 1815, 
after the battle of Waterloo, a re- 
arrangement was made of the colonial 
system of Europe, and Cape Colony 
fell to Great Britain, the Boer colonists 
were glad of the change. For a time 
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Boer and Briton lived in harmony, 
but when England under Wilberforce 
emancipated the slaves in all her col- 
onies, the good relations between the 
Boers and the British Goverment were 
broken. The emancipation act was 
a good and justifiable measure in itself, 
but so dishonestly admin- 
istered at the Cape that 
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discovery of diamonds at Kimberly 
and gold on the Randt. With the dis- 
covery of diamonds there emerges on 
the drama of South Africa a man of 
commanding personality, Mr. Cecil 
John Rhodes, the son of an English 
clergyman. He went to Africa 40 
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whereas the slaves of the 
Boers were valued at fif- 
teen million dollars, they 
received only three million. 
Discontent and suffering 
ensued, and made the 
strain between the colonists 
and the home government 
so great that thousands of 
Boer farmers crossed thé 
Orange and Vaal rivers 
and laid the foundations 
for the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal. This 
northern immigration was 
called the “great trek’’ of 
1835, and several survivors 
of that trek I met this summer, 
among them President Krueger and 
Mrs. General Joubert, The story of 
the Trekkers is of surpassing inter- 
est, and enlists the unbounded admir- 
ation of the world. They trekked 
and fought and starved beyond the 
farthest outpost of civilization; and so 
the story rolls on, gaining pathos, but 
losing no whit of interest from its 
eternal sameness. They trekked and 
trekked and trekked again, that they 
might be alone, like the simple folk of 
their single Book, but still the alien 
flag, emblem of all they hated, was 
ever with them, beside them, in front; 
ever the advancing tide of civilization 
lapped at their feet, and slowly blotted 
out the lines they had written: “Thus 
far and no farther.” 

So the Boers would have lived far 
out into the twentieth century, alone 
a pastoral folk, had it not been for the 





years ago, a pronounced consumptive 
to regain his health, and by splendid 
will power and matchless ambition he 
has become one of the empire builders 
of the nineteenth century. He must 
be a man of powerful personality to 
have attracted the life-long hatred of 
so broad and full a character as that 
of Stephanus Johannes Paul Krueger. 
The old iron president of the Boers 
could not hate anything less thana 
Titan. For twenty years this patri- 
archal man has ruled the burgers of 
the Transvaal not like a Czar, but as 
a shepherd rules his flock. Above the 
supreme court, above the parliament, 
Mr. Krueger’s word has been the law 
of the land. 

Far over the sea in the seats of the 
mighty, a third imposing character 
looks upon the scene, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the secretary for the col- 
onies of Great Britain. In ten years 
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after the first gold mine was opened 
at Johannesburg, there were more 
British subjects in the Transvaal than 
the entire population of the Boers. 
Mr. Chamberlain insisted that Mr. 
Krueger should reform his charming 
mediaevalism. The story of the strug- 
gle for the franchise is a twice told 
tale. Mr. Chamberlain insisted that 
the outlanders should be given the 
franchise in five years instead of four- 
teen years. At the conference at 
Bloemfontein last year, Mr. Krueger 
offered to Sir Alfred Milner a seven 
years franchise which was rejected. 
Mr. Chamberlain sent a peremptory 
note to the Boers, telling them that he 
was about to present them with an 
ultimatum. The Boers forestalled him 
and practically declared war on 
October 11, 1899. During the discus- 
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sions of the franchise the unfortunate 
Jameson raid had created a bitter feel- 
ing between the Boers and the out- 
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landers, but this was not exhibited as 
between man for man,but only as be- 
tween the Boer government and the 
British Colonial Office. The press of © 
South Africa did a great deal to stir up. 
this feeling, but there was no neces- 
sary race hatred between the British 
and the Afrikanders. However, the 
Boer government had armed itself 
splendidly for the conflict. There were 
at the beginning of the war 15,000 
armed men in the Free State and 20,000 
inthe Transvaal. With this little army, 
they declared war against the most 
powerful empire of modern times. 
Gen. Piet Joubert crossed Laing’s Nek, 
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with an army of 7,000 men, and drove 
the British under General Symonds 
back from Dundee and Ladysmith in 
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Natal. The first engagement between 
the Boers and Britons at Glencoe and 
Elandslaagte, resulted in two smart 
victories for the British, but Joubert 
having cut the bridges behind General 
Symonds, the latter though mortally 
wounded gave orders to retire upon 
Ladysmith. At Elandslaagte, accord- 
ing to the letters of British soldiers, 
some of the lancers killed the 
wounded on the battle field. 

The Boers then with 7,000 men 
moved against Ladysmith; 2,000 men 
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besieged the city, and 5,000 marched 
to the Tugela River to oppose the ad- 
vance of General Buller, who was 





coming to the relief of Ladysmith, 
with 25,000 men. The story of the 
Boer resistance while around Lady- 
smith, reads like deeds of giants ina 
saga. With 2,000 men they held Gen- 
eral White in the city for many 
months, and kept him so incessantly 
worried, that out of 13,000 men, he had 
finally 8,ooo in the hospital. Their 
sharpshooters, their picket men, their 
riflemen and artillery men, have 
shown themselves to be the best that 
modern warfare has produced. At 
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the battle of Colenso December 15, 
the British lost 1,200 killed and 
wounded, the Boers 6 killed, and 28 
wounded. The Boers had splendid 
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hospital facilities, and sent the wound- 
ed back in elegant trains to Pretoria. 
During the same week that this battle 
was fought, Gen. Methuen suffered a 
terrible reverse at Magersfontein, near 
Kimberly. One of the leading gen- 
erals in the Free State was General 
Cronje, who was captured at Paarde- 
burg. Cronje was the general who 
captured Doctor Jameson and his 
forces at Doornkoop. He was called 
the lion of the veld, and his loss 
greatly demoralizhd the Free State 
Boers. Butin his place there rose a 
most remarkable man, General Chris- 
tian R. De Wet. He has been sur- 
rounded by aring of steel seventeen 
times, and in each case by pluck and 
skill has been able to break through 
the lines of death. This summer I 
was his guest for two weeks in the 
march aeross the Free State. One of 
his best lieutenants is General Kolbe. 
President Steyn of the Free State is 
also one of the ablest leaders of the 
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Boers today. He is a graduate of an 
English university, and a man of wide 
learning and broad humanity. 

The Boers were most destructive in 
the blowing up of bridges 
and tunnels and railway 
embankments. The tun- 
nel at Laing’s Nek was 
partially destroyed, but 
fortunately the tunnel at 
Waterval Boven was left 
uninjured. This latter tun- 
nel is one of the great en- 
gineering works of the 
world. The Netherlands 
Railway at this place runs 
between most picturesque 
mountains, filled with the 
noise of waterfalls leaping 
from crag to crag, and tor- 
rents rushing through deep 
ravines, The railroad cost 
$60,000 a mile at this point 
and is as safe and pictures- 

que as any there is in Switzerland. 

Here then we spent our mid-winter 

day. Very different from such a day 
amid the snows of far New England. 
The Boers had their headquarters on 
the railway. President Krueger lived 
in the railway car. All points about 
the railway were safely guarded by the 
splendid Boer rifle guards. Midwin- 
ter’s day dawned clear and cold. 
Generals were coming in from the 
field. The military attachés arrived 
from Pretoria. They were a splendid 
body of men. Captain Reichman, 
representing the United States, was 
a brilliant officer whom I met in the 
Philippines. Colone] Ghourko, who 
represented the Russian government, 
is the son of the famous general who 
fought in the Russo-Turkish War, per- 
haps the ablest of the attachés with 
the Federal army. 

General Lucas Meyer, General Louis 

Botha and General E. Rasmus rode into 
camp to consult with the old president 
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about moving towards Pretoria. About 
the 21st of June the Boers had been 
quite successful in their fights outside 
the city, and they were 
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The Outlander’s Corps had a Hol- 
land commando, an Irish, French, 
American, German, Italian and 


A GROUP OF BOERS 


sending forward their 
horses to press the British 
back intothe capital. For 
six weeks the Boers made 
a great stand in the 
Schwaartz Kopjes just 
outside Pretoria, but they 
were finally driven back 
into the mountains of 
Lydenburg and Barberton. 
General French forced his 
way across the Elephant’s 
Kloof into the Barberton 
gold fields, and took’ pos- 
session of the last gold 
mines which the Transvaal govern- 
ment was working. So late as June 
the Boers were still at Mafeking, 


although the seige of that place had 
17th of May. 


been relieved on the 





Scandinavian contingent, but all 
told they never numbered more 
than about a thousand men. These 
all sent in an officer to the Krygstraad 
or war council. _Grand old Piet Jou- 
bert was not there; he had 
died some months before. 
I called on Madam Jou- 
bert. She told me the story 
of the first Boer trekkers. 
She was with the great 
trek of 1835. Shesaid, “We 
killed a thousand lions as 
we marched to Pretoria. 
We cleared out savage 
beasts and savage men, 
and found the country 
which we are now seeking 
to maintain and defend.” 
She gave me a handsome 
photograph of the general 
and herself for “The Na- 
tional Magazine”. All in 
all I was immensely im- 
pressed with the Boer 
character for sturdiness, 
bravery, sincere religion 
and sterling character. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN CUBA 
By Maurice Baldwin 


Y far the most serious test yet 
made by the administration of 
the capacity of the Cuban people 
for self-government is now before the 
Constitutional Convention, assembled 
in Havana, and upon the result of its 
deliberations—which will be accepted 
by Congress as the authorative expres- 
sion of the Cuban people as tothe form 
and character of the government de- 
sired by them—will depend the politi- 
cal future of the island. 

In the conduct of their municipal 
affairs, and in the administration of 
subordinate offices in the general gov- 
ernment and the customs department 
the Cubans have acquitted themselves 
creditably enough, but they have had 


back of them constantly not only the 
aid, but the corrective influences of the 
military government. That this has 
been something more than moral force 
is known to everyone familiar with the 
character of Cuban office holders and 
the high quality of service rendered 
by the American officials associated 
with them in their various depart- 
ments. 

The important and unique feature 
of the Constitutional Convention lies 
in the fact that this body of represen- 
tative Cubans are to be allowed to de- 
fine in every respect just how the in- 
tentions of President McKinley re- 
garding the establishment of a stable 
government in the island shall be 
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carried out. These definitions will 
then form the basis of an agreement 
between the United States and the 
people of Cuba as to their future rela- 
tions. 

This convention, which consists of 
thirty-one delegates and their substi- 
tutes, is the result of a special general 
election held in the municipalities 
throughout the island on September 
15; the second election in which the 
Cuban people had ever participated, 
the first being their election of muni- 
cipal officers and municipal judges on 
June 15 of this year. 

To an American, accustomed to the 
excitemrent and disorder that seem to 
be the natural concomitants of keen 
political competitions in the United 
States, these two elections were ex- 
tremely quiet and evenprosaic. There 
was no disorder of any kind. Onlya 
few of the municipal police were at 
the voting stations, the presence of 
the American soldiers having wisely 
been deemed unnecessary. Whatever 


irregularity may have been carried on 
in the way of directing the voting was 
done in the clubs, of which there are 
one or more in every Cuban town, and 
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the conduct of the people at the polls 
would have furnished a valuable ob- 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CROWD 
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ject-lesson to American voters. As 
the Cubans seldom get intoxicated 
there was noticeably absent the com- 
mon occasion for police 








surveillance, and the 
rumors of trouble which 
were bruited about 
previous to the election 
were proved to be 
empty. 

At all of the voting 
stations the elections 
were under the sole 
charge of representa- 
tives of the various 
parties, and about 
twelve contested elec- 
tions occurred through- 
out the island. These 
will be settled by the 
Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 
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It is true, however, that a large num- 
ber of persons qualified to vote at these 
elections failed to take advantage of 
their opportunity, partly through igno- 
rance of the real significance of their 
right to participate in the choice of 
their public officials, and partly 
through indifference growing out of a 
deeply-rooted belief that the Ameri- 
cans were continuing the — 
pretentious and dishonest 
practices of their Spanish 
predecessors in the con- 
duct of elections, the re- 
sults of which were always 
subject to change by the 
crown authorities, and thus 
negative as expressing the 
will of the people. 

The Constitutional Con- 
vention of Cuba was 
opened at 2 o’clock on No- 
vember 5, by General 
Leonard Wood in the old 
Marti Theatre, the 
“Theatre of a Hundred 
Doors” as it is called in 
Havana, and the occasion 
presented one of the most 
interesting and pictures- 
que spectacles in the his- 
tory of Cuba. 

The delegates had ar- 
rived from their different . 
towns several days before 
this date, and in the clubs 
and cafes aiong the Prado 
and throughout the city 
heated and animated dis- 
cussions of the purposes of the conven- 
tion and the probable direction which 
its deliberations would take, gave 
promise of the long wrangle which its 
convening would begin, and which the 
past three weeks have borne out. The 
delegates properly represented about 
every political creed current in the 
island, and they and their constituen- 
cies contributed a great deal to the 
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gayety of nations and not a little ex- 
citement by their gesticulatory and 
rhetorical bouts over their lemonades 
and dulces in the public resorts of the 
city. 

“These people are so excitable” said 
an American officer who has been here 
since the war, “that if it were whisky 
they were drinking instead of lemon- 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


ade, the town would be a_ bedlam of 
raving maniacs.” 

The day of the opening was beauti- 
fulandclear. The multitude gathered 
about the Marti theater reflected every 
shade of color which makes up the pop- 
ulation of Havana. The mulatto pre- 
dominated and the blacks were num- 
erous. Patrician Spanish and French 
faces were to be seen close to the dull, 
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heavy-featured half-caste, whose high 
cheek bones betokened a strain of the 
Carib blood. There were numerous 
persons of mixed Chinese and negro 
parentage, a strange amalgamation of 
races. Along the outskirts of the 
crowd, pretty octoroons, with lumi- 
nous dark eyes and rich olive complex- 
ions, chatted with their escorts. 

Englishmen, Germans, Italians and 
Spanish emigrants, wearing the blue 
gray clothing that seems to be the 
most common choice of the middle 
class people of Spain, piratical-looking 
visitors from distant provinces, Cuban 
soldiers, brave in linen uniforms and 
silver stars, vociferous and picturesque 
peddlers of dulces, cocoanut cakes, 
lemonade and cigarettes, tourists from 
every country, with preposterous head- 
gear to protect them from the inno- 
cent heat of the tropics, officious po- 
lice from the local constabularies, 
pick-pockets and beggars—all sorts 
and conditions of men made up the 
heterogeneous crowd that swayed im- 
patiently before this “Independence 
Hall” of Cuba, talking, cheering, ges- 
ticulating, cursing, laughing, accord- 
ing to the humor uppermost in each 
volatile mind. 

And here and there among the jost- 
ling crowd stood American soldiers, 
their broad-brimmed felt hats shading 
eyes that looked with easy and half- 
contemptuous interest upon the mot- 
ley concourse. There was no unkind- 
ness in their quiet contemplation of 
this mass of emotional humanity. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, strong, they 
were true types of modern deliverers, 
and stood calmly watching the people 
to whom they and their fellows by 
lives and labor had given liberty and 
a chance to prove themselves worthy 
of the gift. 

With the exception of the places re- 
served for the delegates and their inti- 
mate friends, and the military authori- 


“opera houses. 
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ties, on the ground floor, the seats of 
the theatre were open to the public 
and were filled long before the arrival 
of the governor-general and his party. 

The interior of the theatre is ar- 
ranged after the manner of European 
In the stalls on the 
first floor, as well as on the floor above, 
were seated a large number of ladies 
of the fashionable circles of Havana, 
dressed in afternoon toilets that would 
have done them credit in Hyde Park or 
on the boulevards of Paris. To them 
the. occasion presented as much attrac- 
tion as a bull fight, of which, in many 
respects, the Constitutional Convention 
has been very suggestive. Among them 
were a few American women, the 
wives and daughters of officers. Thou- 
sands of eager people were unable to 
gain entrance twenty minutes after the 
doors were opened. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock General Wood, 
accompanied by his staff, Lieutenants 
Brooks and Hanna, General Fitzhugh 
Lee and his staff, arrived at the thea- 
tre and were escorted to the platform 
by Senor Cisneros y Betincourt, Mar- 
quis of Santa Lucia, and General Ruis 
Rivera to the music of “America,” 
played: by a Cuban band. They were 
received with frantic applause by the 
audience. 

As soon as the demonstration ceased 
General Wood immediately opened the 
convention with a characteristically 
brief and pointed address, outlining 
the purpose of the convention and im- 
pressing upon the delegates the re- 
sponsibility of the task they were 
about to undertake. 

Before withdrawing General Wood 
appointed Senor Fuguerco as tempo- 
tary chairman, and designated Chief 
Justice Perez to administer the form of 


- oath which the delegates should deter- 


mine upon. The American officers 
then left the theatre amid the applause 
of the delegates and the audience, and 
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the convention proceeded to organize. 
Senor Jose Loriente, justice of the 
Supreme Court, was chosen temporary 
president of the convention, and 
Senors Villuendas and Alemén secre- 
taries. They have presided to the 
present time. 

As anticipated, the sessions of the 
Convention have thus far been a series 
of wrangles over the contested seats, 
and at this writing no immediate so- 
lution of the difficulties seems probable 
other than the uncertain and time- 
consuming one of a general re-count 
of the ballots. Day after day this 
matter has been brought up for dis- 
‘cussion and the meetings adjourned 
without its settlement. The contest 
is rendered a difficult one for the reason 
that as now constituted the Nationa- 
list element, among whom are most of 
those whose seats have a string to 
them, are dominant in the convention 
and though they are already agitated 
by personal jealousies, there is a feel- 
ing that their strength would be af- 
fected by possible changes. Other 
members, with differing ideas, see in 
the contests a fair chance of benefiting 
their own cause and are urging a com- 
plete re-counting of the ballots. This 
serious muddle has made the conven- 
tion an object of ridicule and condem- 
nation for all the papers in the island, 
the specific trend of criticism being in- 
fluenced by the political bias of the 
editors. 

Hardly.a dispassionate utterance has 
been printed. The “Diario,” calling 
the attention of the delegates to the 
simplicity and dignity with which 
General Wood opened the work of the 
Convention, said: “If Louis XVI. had 
proceeded with this wise and cautious 
reserve he would not have gone to the 
guillotine. Which man should the 
delegates emulate?” 

On Nov. 13 the military government 
notified the convention that the dele- 
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gates would receive payment on the 
generous basis of $3,600 per annum, 
with certain traveling perquisites to 
those who resided beyond ten miles of 
Havana. For many of the delegates 
this amount will be more money than 
they have ever received in their lives 
for service of this or any other kind. 

No action upon this proposition has 
been taken, those living in distant 
provinces contending that it is not 
sufficient remuneration for the sacri- 
fices they are making to the future of 
their country. : 

On the streets one hears a hundred 
times a day such exclamations as: 
“Que lucha!” “Que Convention!” 
“Todas los hombres est loco!” 

In the heated discussions that have 
arisen, often over the most trivial mat- 
ters of parliamentary usage, the spec- 
tators in the galleries have frequently 
taken a noisy part, and from the dark, 
excited faces one gathers an impres- 
sion that these volatile and nervous 
people, to the last man, are born revo- 
lutionists, their enthusiasms an in- 
toxication, their patriotism too closely 
allied to personal interests to be ad- 
mirable. 

A motion was made to exclude the 
public from the deliberations of the 
convention, but to this people and 
press objected in no uncertain terms, 
claiming that the public had a right 
that was not to be interferred with, to 
follow the proceedings of the men who 
were fumbling with their destinies. 

Absolutely nothing to the real pur- 
pose of the convention has been 
touched upon, and it is generally con- 
ceeded that the completion of the pro- 
visional constitution, instead of being 
in January, as first intended, will more 
probably be in March or April. 

The delegates of the Constitutional 
Convention represent, if the principles 
advocated by them at the time of elec- 
tion count for anything in the chaos 
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now existing, nineteen Nationalist, or 
Independent votes, and twelve Repub- 
lican and Democratic votes. The first 
mentioned are advocates of the imme- 
diate independence of the island apart 
from any conditions to be imposed by 
the United States government; the 
latter tend to the more rational posi- 
tion of desiring close political and 
commercial relations with the Ameri- 
cans, of assuming the indebtedness 
incurred by our control of the island, 
but of having no relations that will 
affect the purpose of an independent 
government by the Cuban people. 

The Nationalists are a company of 
bandits. They urge the immediate 
independence of the island, the repu- 
diation of all claims of the United 
States for the expense of conducting 
Cuban affairs since the war, and the 
establishment, arbitrarily, in the cus- 
toms and public offices of members of 
the Cuban army only. The head and 
front of this seditious band is the arch- 
intriguer, General José Miro, whose 
stamping-ground is the province of 
Santiago. 

Miro has changed his politics more 
often than HansBreitmann’shero. Be- 
fore leaving Spain he was successively 
a Bourbon, a Carlist, a reactionary 
and a conservative Spaniard. As this 
last he came to Cuba, was a bitter 
enemy of the Cubans for a time, and 
then became an insurgent general. 
Later he attempted to form a union 
of the Spanish and Cuban forces to re- 
sist the American army. His news- 
paper at Santiago, the “Cuba Libre,” 
was suppressed for its incendiary and 
anarchistic utterances against the 
American government. 

Beside Miro, the most prominent 
men in the convention are General 
Alexandro Rodriguez, the mayor of 
Havana, and comrade and political 
representative of Maximo Gomez; 
Senor Fidel G. Pierra, one of the 
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most scholarly men in the world; 
linguist, diplomat, physician, lawyer, 
orator, and a friend of the most 
noble savants in two hemispheres; 
Senor Gonzalo de Quesada, of Puerto 
Principe, a member of one of the 
most distinguished families of Cuba; 
and well-known in Washington and 
the courts of Europe as an accom- 
plished and able diplomat; Antonio 
Bravo and Eudaldo Tamayo, well- 
known and prominent lawyers of 
Santiago; Juan Gilberto Gomez, a 
negro, and one of the editors of — 
the “Discussion,” a man of unusual 
ability; General Emilio Nunez, noted 
for his daring in the many filibuster- 
ing expeditions which he carried on 
through the Spanish and Cuban 
wars, and a representative’ Cuban in 
the best sense of the word, honorable, 
patriotic and far-sighted; Dr. Miguel 
Gener, who was appointed secretary 
of justice by General Wood, a brilliant 
lawyer, conservative, and a man of 
sterling ability and honesty; Senor 
Mendez Capote, former vice-president 
of the Cuban government, as organized 
at Holguin in 1897; General Ruis 
Rivera, a strong pro-American mem- 
ber; General Lacret, one of the nota- 
ble soldiers of the Cuban army,’ and 
prominent in the discussions on any 
subject in the convention; General 
Quintin Banderra, an illiterate negro, 
but idolized by his black constituency; 
Manuel Sanguily, a lawyer of high 
qualifications; Jose Miguel Gomez, 
civil governor of Santa Clara province; 
Francisco Sanchez MHechevarria, a 
brother of the late Chief Justice of the 
Audiencia, and Salvador Cisneros, 
Marquis of Santa Lucia, prominent 
among certain factions of the Cubans. 

The other members of the Conven- 
tion are for the most part ex-officers 
of the Cuban army and are swayed by 
the leaders whose names I have men- 
tioned. 
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During the latter part of 1898 I was 
present at a so-called Cuban congress 
held at Santa Cruz del Sur, when 
much the same purposes were brought 
up for discussion, and if possible set- 
tlement. Among the men present in 
that convention were several who are 
notable for their absence in the pres- 
ent convention, which would be bet- 
ter off if it included them among its 
number. These men were General 
Calixto Garcia, now dead, and Gen- 
erals Bartolomé Maso, Demetrius Cas- 
tillo, present civil governor of the pro- 
vince of Santiago, and Dr. Joaquin 
Castillo, his brother, to whom Gen- 
eral Wood offered the position of sec- 
retary of state when he went to 
Havana. These three men, among 
the most intelligent and influential in 
Cuba, have declined to be drawn into 
the political field, but their presence 
would do much to bring some kind of 
order into the turmoil that seems 
imminent in the preceedings of the 
convention. 

The principal duties of the conven- 
tion are to decide upon representative 
or dictatorial form of government; to 
formulate a constitution for its nation- 
al basis; to define the relations which 
shafl, if accepted, exist between the 
United States and Cuba; to decide 
whether or not Cuba shall be divided 
into one or more states; to consider 
other matters properly related to the 
conduct of its public business as an in- 
dependent nation. The problems 
growing out of these duties will not be 
easy ones to settle, and at the present 
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time the prospect of an early conclu- 
sion ot the work is rather dubious. 

No government devised by the Con- 
vention can really ever be as beneficial 
for the island of Cuba as that which 
under General Wood’s able charge is 
quietly carrying along the public busi- 
ness on an honest, wise and economi- 
cal basis, while the delegates are 
wrangling over their places and in- 
triguing for each other’s overthrow. 

Six weeks have passed without the 
accomplishment of one vital detail of 
the great work before them. The revo- 
lutionary spirit seems to be strength- 
ening and dissensions are threatening 
the division of the factions brought 
together on what should have been a 
common ground for united effort— 
the realization of Cuban independ- 
ence. 

During the rest of December little 
will probably be done, as this period 
of the year is given over to religious 
and civil holidays, into the enjoyment 
of which the Cubans enter with an 
enthusiasm unknown in the north. 
Fiestus, bailles and pageantries will 
fill the time until the new century is 
several days old, and it is probable 
that the convention will shortly ad- 
journ until January 3, 1901, January 2 
being a Cuban holiday. 

When the conservative element of 
the convention shall have asserted its 
supremacy, if it ever succeeds in doing 
so, and passed over this period of 
bickerings and recriminations,a reason- 
able substitute for American dominion 
may be evolved. 


ON READING STEVENSON’S “VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE” 


IME, jesting, swears I’m thirty-eight; 
For just as sure as I’m alive 
My god-like spirit strong, elate, 
Is at this hour but twenty-five! 
J. L. French 





MY LADY’S CHAMBER 
By Octave Thanet 
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ward, “that Dr. Ravenel blames 
his wife for that boy’s death 
and has never forgiven her.” 

“I think he is very fond of her,” 
answered Grace quietly. I myself 
was of quite another opinion. By 
this time I had grown very much inter- 
ested in Mrs. Ravenel. She was the 
gentlest creature, and there was 
about her a pathetic eagerness to give 
pleasure to others. She seemed to 
find out by instinct the small fancies 
or tastes of those about her. I 
happened to mention before her 
that I liked to see pine cones blaz- 
ing in our fireplace. That afternoon 


oT BELIEVE,” Isaid to Grace after- 


Tempe appeared with a great basket 


of cones. ‘Miss Ro done sen’ ’em ter 
Miss Lawrence.” She discovered all 
our pet Southern dishes, which imime- 
diately appeared at the table. And 
the very flowers which I liked used to 
be presented to me by the Doctor 
with the remark: “Mistress Ravenel 
tells me that you are fond of these, 
Miss Fredrica.” She was the most 
generous creature in the world; one 
had some ado to prevent her stripping 
herself of all her small relics of pros- 
perous days. ‘Give?’ said Miss Sally; 
Cousin Roe’d give her head away if 
she could get it off her shoulders.” 
Miss Sally was devoted to the poor 
lady; walking with her, reading to her, 
caring for her in a score of ways. 
Once I caught her darning Mrs. Rav- 
enel’s stockings. “I always look over 
Ro’s clothes,” said she; “Tempe takes 
the whole enduring day over one 
stocking.” 


“It doesn’t seem to occur to any 
one,” was Grace’s private comment, 
“that Mrs. Ravenel might look over 
her own stockings.” “Oh, Grace,” 
said I, “when she is so kind te us, 
when this very day she is going to let 
Tempe shampoo our hair!” Indeed 
at that moment it was hanging about 
our shoulders. 

“You mean she has other people to 
be kind to us,” answered Grace, dryly. 
“Miss Sally cooks things for us and the 
Doctor goes to the woods after yellow 
jasmine, and Tempe is going to sham- 
poo my hair, for which she will get 
fifty cents. O, I am not denying she 
is kind, but the kindness is rather by 
proxy, don’t you think?” 

Tempe’s knock on the door saved 
me the necessity of any reply. Tempe 
was Mrs. Ravenel’s maid. (“Why do 
they keep a maid if they are so poor?” 
said Grace.) She was a relic of the 
past, having been born a slave on the 
Asbury plantation. She was black, 
but she was not comely; still she was 
a good creature, slow as the mills of 
the gods, and of a sweetly cheerful 
disposition. Nothing could mar 
Tempe’s good humor. “Mistress of 
herself though China fall,” she had 
been known to smash a tray full of 
dishes, merely soliloquizing above the 
ruins: “’Mazin’ how teetery dem ’ar 
dishes am!” Tempe liked nothing bet- 
ter than to discourse concerning the 
grandeur and misfortunes of “de fam- 
bly.” 

“Dey wur de reel aristocracy,” said 
Tempe; “fo’ kin’s hot bread for break- 
fas’! You uns nebber see de ole As- 
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bury manshone. Dat wuz de housen 
ter lib in. Offen twenty ladies an’ 
gemmen vis’ting dar ter onct. Hosses 
an’ ca’idges free like as they growed. 
Eb’ry Asbury chile hab niggah fo’ ter 
wait on ‘em dess soon dey’s bawn— 
same’s dey hab hoss!” 

If possible, she dilated with even 
more unction on her master’s proud 
spirit and the high hand that they had 
carried for generations. To-day she 
was soon in full tide of tragic reminis- 
cence. “De ole Gin’ral, Miss Ro’s 
gran’pa,”.said Kempe, waving a drip- 
ping hand over Grace’s head, “he 
wuz er oner! You uns mus’ under- 
stan’ he wuz de very fustest man in 
all dese yere parts; an’ we’n he done 
sot his fut down nobuddy dar squeerm! 
He fot five djuels ‘cos he wuz so dref- 
ful sperited, an’ I lows de cullud pus- 
sons mek deirselbs mighty skearce 
we’en ole Gin’ral go stompin’ ’roun’, 
*Clare, onct he done frow a shubbell 
fuller burnin’ coals enter a yallah 


boy’s face dat madded ’im; mos’ done 


putted ’is heyes out. Dat wuz de way 
wid ’im allers. W’en he want a ting, 
‘pears like he mus’ hab it ef he had 
ter t’ar de worl’ up by de ruts fo’ ter 
git it. W’y, my baby, when he wuz 
drefful sick—dat was endurin’ ’is las’ 
sicknis—de doctor say as ‘ow he 
mus’n’t tek no mo’ sperits. He wuz 
po’ful fond er drinkin’ allus an’ gitin’ 
*toxerated de wus’ kin’. An’ de doc- 
tor says: ‘One mo’ drunk finish you, 
Gin’ral, an’ no mistake!’ But all mars’ 
Gin’ral say, wuz: ‘D— de doctor!’ an’ 
drink des de same, an’ fo’ de Lawd, he 
wen’ offen er perplexity fit befo’ sun- 
up. He did fo’sho’. Whar he done 
gone I isn’t gwine fo’ ter say, but 
*pears like he’d be mighty obstroper- 
ous comp’ny fo’ de angils!” 

Grace asked if his son was better. 

“Some ways he wuz an’ some ways, 
again, he wuz not,” said Kempe, judi- 
cially. “Dar wa'nt skearce a likely 
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lookin’ gyurl on de plantation dat he 
didn’t go fo’ to reduce her. Dat wuz 
his kin’. But he wuz right free- 
handed an’ pleasant. Laws, deys 
heaps wusser men nor ole mars. Spec’ 
hit wuz des dat he wuz like all de 
Asburys, mus’ hab wa’t he wanted. 
cos’ he wanted it so turribul bad! I 
lay it’s in de blood. Miss Ro, fo’ all 
she’s so soft like an’ sweet, she hab it, 
too.” 

“Freddy,” said Grace, after Tempe 
had gone, “I have an opinion about 
Mrs. Ravenel now, but I think I shan’t 
tell you.” 

All my persuasions were useless. I 
could only discover that her theory 
quite rehabilitated the Doctor. It 
goes without saying that I did not 
share her trust, and my doubts were 
confirmed by a trifling circumstance 
which occurred on the following day. 
Wanting to make some return for Mrs. 
Ravenel’s gifts, I had managed (after 
a deal of Machiavellian strategy) to 
buy a ruby ring of her at a price which 
appeased my conscience. I chanced 
to come out into the hall directly after 
our little transaction. 

Mrs. Ravenel was standing on the 
threshold of her door facing her hus- 
band, and tears were running down 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, please,” I heard her beg him, 
“please let me keep five dollars of the 
money! I haven’t had five cents fora 
whole year.” 

Icould not catch his reply, but I 
saw him put his arm around her to 
lead her back into the chamber. 

Itold Grace. I confess that I felt 
an extravagant indignation. Grace 
listened attentively, though it was 
plain that she did not sympathize, for 


‘she said: “Perhaps I had better tell 


you, Freddy, I believe Mrs. Ravenel is 

crazy.” 
“Nonsense,’ 

and gentle.” 


cried I, “she is so mild 
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“What does that matter? It is the 
intermittent form. Paroxysms Freddie, 
paroxysms. Think of Charles and 
Mary Lamb.” 

“Well, I think badly of the Doctor, 
but I can’t quite think he would turn 
a lunatic loose on his cousin's 
boarders.” 

“That’s the point,” answered Grace, 
solemnly, “she ‘sn’t loose, she’s watched 
every minute. Besides, Southerners 
are so queer, they have everything out 
of doors.” 

“I don’t believe she is any more 
crazy than you are,” said I. But all 
-the same I turned Grace’s uncomfort- 
table notion over in my mind. 

Meanwhile, the Doctor continued to 
regard us with favor. He was always 
preparing little pleasures for us. He 
brought us wild flowers; he told us 
the local legends; he drove us about 
the country in his antiquated buggy. 
He told me he was grateful to me be- 
cause I had been kind to his wife. 

“I feel it deeply, Miss Fredrica,” 
said he. “Allow me to say that your 
friend and you have revolutionized my 
opinions—doubtless too hastily formed 
—of Northern ladies. It is the same 
with Mistress Ravenel. She was very 
bitter, ma’am, very bitter. The legacy 
of the war, you understand. Women 
feel it more than men; the female 
mind, gentle, and, I may say, angelic 
as it is’—with a bow—“is as tenacious 
of anger*as of affection.” 

I said that was only natural; the wo- 
men had lost more in the war than the 
men. 

“True, ma’am,” he answered, “and 
another thought occurs to me. Our 
ladies naturally see only the sorrows 
and privations resulting from the war, 
and do not reckon the compensating 
gains. For one, Miss Fredrica, I re- 
joice in the loss of our slaves. The 
system was a curse more to masters 
than toslaves. Our fervid, impetuous 
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Southern natures require to be curbed 
rather than have every passion pam- 
pered byservile flattery and the posses- 
sion of despotic power. When we 
excluded negro testimony from the 
courts we made the slaveholder a des- 
pot; and Cicero says truly: ‘Maxima 
tllicebra est peccandi impunttatis spes’ The 
greatest incitement to guilt is the hope 
of sinning with impunity.” 

It was while this conversation was 
in progress that Mrs. Ravenel ap- 
proached her husband to.say something 
in a low voice. “With Miss Grace?” 
he answered, “a drive in the pine 
woods? Yes, certainly, my dear; I 
hope you will enjoy it.” He was very 
affable. Did she have to go to him, I 
wondered, for permission to take a 
drive? 

I was not as pleased with the plan 
as he seemed to be. Of course, I did 
not share Grace’s fantastic ideas, but 
I thought it anything but consistent in 
her to go wandering about the woods 
with a possible lunatic. A thunder- 
storm which came up an hour after 
their departure did not tend to quiet 
my mind. “If Mrs. Ravenel doesn’t 
whip out a knife and stab Grace”—so 
ran my cheerful reflection—“they will 
both be drenched, and Grace will have 
pneumonia afterward, and that will 
prove quite as fatal!” 

Drenched, truly, they were when 
they returned, but to all appearances 
Mrs. Ravenel had not been doing any- 
thing with a knife. The Doctor took 
charge of his wife, while I put Grace 
to bed directly. The latter came out 
of the affair unharmed; not so Mrs. 
Ravenel, who took a severe cold and 
did not appear the next day. This 
was Thursday. All Friday Mrs. Rav- 
enel kept her room. Saturday she 
was reported better. Saturday after- 
noon I went out to buy a new novel 
which I fancied might amuse her. 
Returning to the house, I had mounted 
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to the stairs, and was passing Mrs. 
Ravenel’s door, when, to my un- 
bounded surprise, it opened and dis- 
closed Grace Adams. She beckoned 
me to step over the sill. ThenI per- 
ceived the reason for her presence— 
Mrs. Ravenel, in her night clothes, 
with her long, black hair over her 
shoulders, lying in a crumpled white 
heap on the floor. She lay between the 
bed and the writing desk, and a torn 
spot in the carpet explained her fall. 
She was moaning faintly. Instinc- 
tively I bent over her, only to recoil a 
second later dazed and sickened, my 
heart throbbing with a squalid fear. 
“Oh, she is not hurt much,” said 


Grace, smiling a bitter smile, “it is’ 


only—that!” She touched the bottle 
on the floor with her foot. My tongue 
could not move. I stared vacantly at 
Grace, at the faded elegance of the 
room, at the sunbeams quivering along 
the floor, and over the prone figure in 
its cloud of loose black hair. 


“We must get her to bed, anyhow,” 
Grace began, and stopped—Miss Sally 
had opened the door. 

She flashed one glance at us, turning 
a deep red; without a word she walked 


to Mrs. Ravenel. The unhappy crea- 
ture’s eyelids fluttered, her eyes 
opened, she murmured: “Oh Sally, 
take me back to bed—don’t tell 
Raoul!” 

An expression of pathetic tenderness 
swept over Miss Sally’s face. She 
took the trembling white shape into 
her firm arms, soothing her as one 
soothes a child. “There, there,” she 
whispered, “don’t take on, Ro; I’m 
here!” 

We helped as best we could. The 
instant we lifted Mrs. Ravenel we dis- 
covered that she had sprained her 
ankle; however, somehow, we got her 
into bed. 

“There is nothing else, ladies,” Miss 
Sally said then. “I can do the rest. 
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You all have been right kind. Thank 
you.” 

We accepted the tacit dismissal. Go- 
ing out through the adjoining room I 
nearly fell over a great armchair and 
Tempe lying, in the language of Mil- 
ton, “at random, carelessly diffused” 
(especially as to feet), and slumbering 
noisily. 

“She was on guard, I suppose,” said 
Grace, “and fell asleep, and Mrs. 
Ravenel got up to get the stuff and 
fell.” : 

This was said when we were safely 
behind our own door. 

“Perhaps it was an overdose of medi- 
cine,” I said, my liking for Mrs. 
Ravenel making a feeble stand. 

“Did you see Miss Sally’s face?” 
asked Grace. “No Freddy, it was no 
medicine. I was wrong, she isn’t 
crazy, but all the same her husband 
does well to watch her.” 

While she was speaking some one 
knocked. It was Madam Asbury. A 
dismal and irksome errand hers must 
have been, but mother-like she had 
come in Miss Sally’s place. She sat 
herself down in the old rocking chair 
and rocked back and forth. “Ladies,” 
said she, “I don’t believe you will 
speak about what you’veseen. I know 
born and raised ladies when I see 
them. But Sally thinks its only right 
that you should know. Maybe you 
all have thought it strange the way 
we were always following R¢@’round. 
Well, you've seen why. It’s an awful 
thing to own, but it’s God’s truth that 
we can’t trust her out of our sight, she 
has such a craving for liquor. We 
don’t let her have money for horse-car 
tickets even. She hasn’t a mite of 
control. If the fit was on her she’d 
buy it at the saloons. She has bribed 
the negroes to get it for her with her 
diamond rings; she'll give them her 
clothes—anything. That’s why Doc- 
tor fetched her here to be near Sally 
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andI. It’s wonderful how she clings 
toSally and Sally toher. They never, 
either of them, had a sister, and they 
have been raised together; and it was 
always ‘I want Ro,’ or ‘I want Sally,’ 
and one couldn’t be easy without the 
other. And Ro was a beautiful girl 
then, ladies, proud and high-strung, 
and light-hearted asa bird. ’Fraid of 
nothing—ah me! I remember the 
time she and Sally lamed the roan colt 
trying to break it. That was the soli- 
tary time Cousin Gordon tried to disci- 
pline Ro. He found out something, 
and Ro took all the blame; pre- 
tended she had done it all by her lone 
self—never a word about Sally. He 
took her dolls away for a week. Well, 
if you please, Sally hears about it 
through Tempe, and off she runs to 
Cousin Gordon and takes all the 
blame for herself and brings her dolls 
to be taken away instead of Ro’s. 
Cousin Gordon couldn’t help laughing, 
‘Well, chickens,’ says he, ‘I don’t 
know which of you to believe. I 


reckon I ought to lock all the dolls up; 
but don’t take on, I’ve given Ro back 


hers." He was just bound up in Ro. 
The only child, you understand. He 
never crossed her; neither did her 
mother. Sometimes I think there is 
excuse for Ro. Her father died and 
her mother was a poor, weak, pining 
invalid that the doctors wouldn't leave 
stay well when the Lord left her 
alone. Ro was raised on stimulants. 
Her ma was perpetually imagining 
she had this or that or the t’other 
thing the matter with her, and then it 
was ‘Where’s the paregoric?’ or the 
drops or the soothing syrup, and bye 
and bye ‘twas ‘Where’s the wine?’ or 
‘Give us the eggnog’ or ‘Make a hot 
punch for Miss Ro’—always flying to 
some stimulant. Maybe I ought to 
have noticed things more, but Ro was 
so sweet and pretty and so fond of 
Sally I cou/dn’t! Then she met up with 
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the Doctor, and they were married. 
And he has been a good husband to, 
her. Oh, he has, ladies. If evera 
man kept his married vow, he has. 
He was a South Carolina man from 
Charleston, and he had a large prac- 
tice and threw it all up and came here 
to the plantation, thinking if she was 
with us it might do her good. For 
a while after her marriage Ro was all 
right; then, after little Raoul came, 
she got in a weak, pining way, and 
took spirits to help her, and the habit 
was firmly fixed on her before any- 
body suspected anything. Maybe at 
first she could have stopped, but now 
the Doctor says it’s a disease. She 
went on from bad to worse. Why, 
Miss Adams, she was dead drunk—yes, 
ma'am, that’s the only word for it— 
when she took little Raoul out in the 
yard and the poor little child was 
drowned. Yet the Doctor never gave 
her a reproachful word. But she has 
reproached herself, and will till she 
dies. Yes, ma’am. She was like a 
mad woman for awhile. She stopped 
taking the stuff for most a year, ’till 
little Sally came.” 

“Does the child know?” Grace asked. 

“Oh, no, ma’am; we never let her 
come into the room when her ma’s 
*been takingit. And she’scareful, too, 
poor thing, and tries to hide it from the 
little one. You all mustn’t think, 
neither, that she hasn’t tried to quit 
it; indeed she has. Such scenes! 
Whole days she’d do nothing but take 
on, just crying and screaming and 
tearing her hair—and the house going 
to rack and ruin, ‘till Doctor’d beg 
Sally to come and straighten out things. 
Then maybe for a month or two she 
would not touch a drop—wouldn’t 
want it—no matter, all at once the 
craving would come on her and there 
would be the same scenes over again. 
She has a place somewhere to hide it” 
in. I expect she bribed the niggers to 
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get it for her with clothes, They will 
do anything for finery. AndIcan tell 
you that for all she feels so bad about 
it she never lets on about her hiding 
place. When she came here Sally 
tried a new way. “You teli me,” she 
says, “when you must have it, and I'll 
get it for you, myself, or Doctor will, 
only promise to stay in bed and be 
quiet till it’s over! Ro promised, but I 
expect she can’t keep her word.” I 
began to recall my occasional glass of 
claret at dinner with a guilty twinge. 

“It makes me want to banish liquor 
from the world,” said I, though I don’t 
suppose I really meant to give up the 
claret. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mrs. 
Ashbury; “liquor is like fire—a good 
servant but a hard master. The fault’s 
letting it be master. To my mindit’sa 
cowardly thing putting all the blame 
on the dumb drink instead of the 
living, responsible human being, with 
a will and a conscience, that takes it. 
The trouble’s back of the liquor. The 
Asburys have always been a head- 
strong race, controlling everything 
and everybody but themselves. And 
there’s a kind of longing for excite- 
ment in the blood. Ro’s like all her 
kin—she can’t control herself! That’s 
her bell. Two rings means me. Ex- 
cuse me ladies.” 

“She’s right,” said Grace; “it all 
comes from that. And that was one 
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of the natural consequences of slavery. 
Look at Mrs. Ravenel, for instance. 
She has all sorts of fine impulses, but 
they are worse than useless, because 
she never has had the power to re- 
strain herself.” 

“Poor woman,” I could not help say- 
ing, “how she must have suffered!” 

“Oh, suffer,” Grace repeated, with a 
ring of scorn in her voice, “she aban- 
dons herself to suffering just as she 
does to whiskey. What good does her 
suffering do? It can’t have consoled 
her husband much to have her upstairs 
screaming and tearing her hair and 
neglecting her household duties. . Her 
suffering doesn’t make her reform, I 
notice, or even tell where she keeps 
her stock of spirits. And don't you 
suppose there are others who suffer? 
You pity her. I pity her husband and ~ 
Miss Sally. Miss Sally has to bear all. 
Mrs. Ravenel’s burdens in addition to 
her own, but she is the kind of a crea- 
ture that carries a load until it crushes 


‘her and then drops dead, and nobody 


thinks of pitying her, because she is 
so cheerful. While Mrs. Ravenel 
makes everybody wretched and goes 
into hysterics because she is so sorry! 
I may be hard, but—das gebt n:cht.” 

So she talked. As usual she had the 
best of the argument, but in spite of 
logic my sympathy clung to the poor, 
weak, remorseless sinner who was the 
cayse of all this shame and woe. 


(To be concluded.) 
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OW oft unto the pensive mind 
The dying splendor of the day 
Recalls another of its kind 
With scenes forever passed away. 
H. B. Morrill 





CAN CONGRESS CHANGE CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT ? 
By Frank Abial Flower 


turns of the thirteenth census, 

and perhaps never will there be 
any reduction in the representation in 
Congress and the electoral college 
of the states which have undertaken 
to disfranchise the negro. At present 
such a reduction cannot be accom- 
plished and it ought not to be under- 
taken. 

To be thus blunt and positive saves 
time and space; but perhaps those 
who have not given the subject care- 
ful attention would appreciate some 
brief explanation tending to prove 
the correctness of this tpse dixtt. 

o * o 

Hon. E. D. Crumpacker, of Indiana, 
a successful lawyer who has occupied 
the bench of the appellate court of 
his state, has introduced a bill in 
Congress to apportion representatives 
among the several states and in the 
electoral college according to the re- 
turns of the twelfth census, except 
that in certain southern states which 
disfranchised a portion of the negro 
population, he provides for a marked 
reduction. ‘ 

This is not a new idea with Judge 
Crumpacker. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which became effective on 
July 28, 1868, provides: 

“Section 2. Representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several 
states according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each state, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, 
representatives in Congress, the exec- 


Nw prior to receiving the re- 


utive and judicial officers of a state, 
or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male 
members of such state, being 21 years 
of age and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens 21 years of 
age in such state.” 


* «© * 


Thus, generally speaking, there are 
but two legal grounds for disfranchis- 
ing any citizen of the United States 
at either a Federal or local election, 
namely, “rebellion or other crime.” 
Yet, in addition to a great number of 
other technical requirements which 
exclude thousands of citizens from 
the polls, the voter must be qualified 
in Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
(by a small registration fee) Florida, 
Georgia, (except Confederate soldiers) 
Louisiana, (if ‘unable to read and 
write) Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, (if unable to read and write) 
Tennessee, Texas, (at local elections 
on questions of spending money or 
assuming debt) Vermont, (except 
veteran or Union soldiers) Alaska, 
Porto Rico and Arizona, by owning 
property or paying a poll tax. 

Is non-ownership of property or fail- 
ure to pay poll tax, “rebellion or other 
crime?” 

If not, the seventeen states named 
above are violators of the Federal 
Constitution and must have their 
membership in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives cut down accordingly, 


under the mandate of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
* 


* * 


In California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana (with certain excep- 
tions), Maine, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina (with certain ex- 
ceptions), South Carolina (unless prop- 
erty holder), Washington, Wyoming, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico (unless 
a taxpayer) the citizen must prove 
himself able to read and write, or he 
can neither register nor vote. 

Is inability to read and write “rebel- 
lion or other crime?” 

If not, the eleven states above listed 
are violators of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and must have their representa- 
tion in Congress and the electoral 
college reduced accordingly. 

However, the reasons stated are 
leading no one to think of such a re- 
duction, and it could not be accom- 
plished if some one were thinking of it. 

The present aim of certain resolu- 
tions and bills in Congress, in addition 
to the one presented by Judge Crum- 
packer, and of others which may be 
expected to follow, is to punish those 
states of the South which have under- 
taken to eliminate the negro from 
politics. 


* * 


Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina have taken 
the required steps to exclude a large 
share of their colored citizens from 
‘the privileges of electors; Alabama 
and Virginia are moving in that direc- 
tion, and the subject is under discus- 
sion in Georgia and other states. 

For reasons which they understand 
better than the North,* the people of 
the South are determined to retire the 
negro from politics. But the percent- 


*NoTE Personally, the writer believes that whatever the 
South has learned or believes is for the benefit of its people. 
should receive the cordial support and not the opposition of 
the Nerth, : 
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age of illiteracy among the whites of 
that section is so large that any law 
requiring an educational qualification 
for voters. which will accomplish the 
desired result, must be so drawn as to 
exclude illiterates if they be black 
but admit them if they be white—like 
the astute Vermont hunter, who, 
having shot at a neighbor's calf, which 
he mistook for deer, and missed it, in- 
formed his tormentors that he “shot 
to hit if it was a deer but miss if it was 
a calf.” 

The character of: the entire anti- 
negro movement in the South is well 
exemplified in the amendment to their 
constitution which the people of North 
Carolina adopted on August 2, 1900, as 
follows: 


. Every person offering to vote 
shall be at the time a legally registered 
voter as herein prescribed, and in the 
manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Carolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this article. 

“4. Every person presenting himself 
for registration shall be able to read 
and write any section of the Constitu- 
tion in the English language, and be- 
fore he ‘shall be entitled to vote he 
shall have paid, on or before the first 
day of March in which he proposes to 
vote, his poll tax as prescribed by law 
for the previous year. 

“*s. No male person who was, on 
January 1, 1867, or at any time prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the laws 
of any state in the United States in 
which he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this state by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualifications prescribed in Section 4 
of this Article: Provided, He shall have 
registered in accordance with the 
terms of this Section prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 1908. The General Assembly 
shall provide for a permanent record 
of all persons who register under this 
section on or before November 1, 1908; 
and all such persons shall be entitled 
to register. and vote at allelections by 
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the people in this state: Provided, Such 
persons shall have paid their poll tax 
as required by law.” 

Stated in other language, the fore- 
going amendment provides in effect 
that (1) any male citizen who was an 
elector anywhere in the United States 
on January 1, 1867, if living, and if he 
enrolls, registers and pays his poll tax, 
may vote regardless of the prescribed 
educational qualifications; that (2) the 
“lineal descendant” of any such elec- 
‘tor is similarly exempt under similar 
conditions; that (3) any male citizen 
who was an elector in any state at any 
time prior to January 1, 1867—that is 
to say, at any time between the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution 
(in 1789) and January 1, 1867—may, if 
living, and if he enrolls, registers and 
pays his poll tax, vote regardless of 
the prescribed educational qualifica- 
tions; and that (4) the “lineal descend- 
ant” of any such elector is similarly 
exempt under similar conditions. 

Probably there is no occasion for 
saying that negroes were not electors 
on January 1, 1867. That is the milk 
in the cocoanut. 

All white illiterates who can comply 
‘with the other requirements of this fran- 
chise law are electors, while all black 
illiterates, even though they meet the 
same requirements fully, are 
electors! 

Those who favor curtailing the 
representation of North Carolina (and 
other states enforcing similar provis- 
ions) believe the law quoted to be un- 
constitutional. 

It may be unconstitutional, but if it 
is it may not be unconstitutional in 
such a way as to be open to success- 
ful attack. 

In any event, if it is unconstitutional 
for the reason that it fixes an arbitrary 
time limit, a certain date at which 
qualifications must begin, all other 
states which have established similar 


not 
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limits in their franchise laws, such as 
excluding a fully naturalized citizen 
from the ballot for three or six months 
after the date of taking out his final 
papers, are also violators of the Con- 
stitution—including Utah, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island and New York. 

But is the North Carolina law uncon- 
stitutional? 

Is any person whois deprived of the 
privileges of the ballot for reasons 
which he himself may remove at pleas- 
ure, disfranchised in such a full and 
permanent way as to warrant the Con- 
gress in reducing the representation of 
the state in which it occurs? 

Or is such person merely restrained 
temporarily, the restraint being of 
such a character that he may throw it 
off at will? 

More than half the northern and 
western states enforce disqualifica- 
tions which are unconstitutional as 
long’as they last, but which may be 
and are wiped at at the election of the 
individual affected. 


a. If an individual be disfranchised 
for want of property, he may begin at 
any moment to accumulate and save 
and become qualified. 

b. If for non-payment of county, or 
local, or poll taxes, he may choose to 
pay next time and become a voter. 

ce. If for refusal to pay the registra- 
tion fee, he may repent, pay and vote 
at the ensuing election. 

d. If for neglect of militia duty, he 
may come out at the next “warning,” 
go through the manoeuvres, and so 
qualify himself. 

e. If because the deed of his property 
was not recorded ninety days prior to 
offering to vote, the mere lapse of 
time will make him eligible at the next 
election. 

f. If because, in ignorance, stubborn- 
ness or pride of spirit, he-refused to 
furnish sufficient evidence of his iden- 
tity to entitle him to registry, he may 
reconsider, and next time present the 
required proof. 

If because he would not submit 
to the ordeal of registration, he may 
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recant and next time register and vote. 

hb. If for pauperism, he may regain 
a position of independence and_be- 
come an elector. 

i. If because he had not resided the 
proper length of time in the state, 
county, town or precinct, or had not 
been naturalized three months before 
election, the inevitable onflow of time, 
if in the meantime he shall not change 
his residence or die, will qualify him 
for the next election. 

j- If for some mental defect, he may 
recover and be qualified. 

k. If for residence upon lands ceded 
by a state to the United States, he 
may remove from such lands and thus 
be eligible. 

1. If because (being an illiterate and 
the son or grandson of an 1867 elector), 
he failed to register on the permanert 
roll of exempts in Louisiana prior to 
September 1, 1900, he may learn to 
write his application for registering, 
and thus became qualified. If, be- 
cause (being an illiterate, and the lineal 
descendant of an 1867 elector) he failed 
to register on the permanent roll of 
exempts in North Carolina prior to 
December 1, 1908, he may educate 


himself sufficiently to read the Consti- 


tution, and, paying his poll tax, be- 
come an elector. 

m. If for blasphemy, he may become 
pious and a voter. 

n. If because he cannot read the 
Constitution or interpret it, he may 
learn to read and explain it, and thus 
pass muster. 

o. If because he cannot write his 
registration application in English or 
his mother tongue, or because he can- 
not read English or write his name, he 
may so far overcome these defects as 
to become forever qualified; and so on 
through the entire list. 


However, if the Congress shall de- 
cide that the temporary restraints 
named above are punishable disfran- 
chisements, it cannot use the twelfth 
census as a basis for inflicting punish- 
ment by reducing the representation 
of any state, because the census 
reports contain nothing to warrant or 
sustain such a step. 

The director of the census was not 
required to ascertain the number of 
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voting or non-voting citizens; the num- 
ber of disqualified citizens; the number 
in each disqualified class; the number 
who voluntarily refused or neglected 
to register; the number, who, through 
absence or illness, could not register 
or vote; the number of those who, dis- 
qualified at the last election, have 
since become qualified; the number, 
qualified and disqualified, of those 
who have died since the last or any 
other election preceding the census 
enumeration, and so on through a long 
list of necessary facts. 

To gather information on these 
points in each of the more than 50,000 
election precincts in the United States 
at all of the elections—annual, bien- 
nial, triennial, etc., held under widely 
differing regulations in September, 
October, November, April and other 
months—would give practically per- 
manent employment to an army of 
more than 50,000 expert agents, and 
would cost a mint of money. 

There are other obstacles which in- 
terfere with the passage of the Crum- 
packer or any similar bill—obstacles 
whose foundations lie deep in the eter- 
nal principles of justice. 

Can one conceive such a thing as a 
part of the Constitution itself being 
unconstitutional? 

If so, the final paragraph of Section 
2, of the Fourteenth Amendment is 
unconstitutional! 

It commands Congress to cut down 
the Federal representation of any 
states which have denied or abridged 
the privilege of any of their citizens 
to vote at their own Jocal elections! 

Could anything be more illogical, or 
more inequitable, or more pregnant 
with contention and disaster? 

That the Constitution so provides is 
undeniable; but is it right? Can it 
ever be right? Is it good sense? 

Can the Federal government afford 
to stoop to the contentions and exag- 
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perating business of clawing and 
scratching at the individual states be- 
cause certain citizens thereof do not 
or will not comply with local election 
laws at their own local elections? 

Farther, no attack can be made on 
the representation of North Carolina 
until after the census of 1920 shall 
have been taken, because the first 
election under the perfected enroll- 
ment provided by the amended Con- 
stitution of that state will not be held 
until November, 1910, five months 
after the enumeration of the thir- 
teenth census will have been com- 
pleted! (or 1810.) 

But is the government powerless 
before these new and crafty state elec- 
tion laws? 

If it is not it certainly ought to be 
rendered powerless to interfere with 
mere state and local elections or the 
qualification of voters at such elec- 
tions. 

What then? Is no change desirable 
or necessary? Certainly. 


(1) Congress should provide inde- 
pendently for holding, controlling and 
paying for all elections in the United 
States for members of Congress and 
presidential electors, using automatic 
voting machines. 

(2) Congress should define and fix 
the qualification of voters at such elec- 
tions. 

(3) The qualifications should include 
or exclude in all states all illiterates, 
first-paper citizens, non-owners of 
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property, non-payers of poll taxes, fe- 
males, etc. At present these classes 
vote for congressmen and presidential 
electors in some states and do not vote 
at all in other states. 

(4) Disqualifications for crime should 
be specifically stated, with a proviso 
that no disqualification should con- 
tinue after the person has paid his fine, 
or served out his sentence, or been 
formally released and discharged by 
pardon, habeas corpus or otherwise. 

(5) All qualifications of electors, all 
appointments and duties of election 
officers, and all regulations for voting 
at state, county, city, village, town 
and ward elections should be left ex- 
clusively to the several states. 

(6) Representation in Congress and 
the electoral college should be based 
entirely on the number of inhabitants 
in the several states—excluding In- 
dians living under independent tribal 
governments—but not excluding Ne- 
groes, Chinese,* females, aliens or any 
other disqualified or non-voting ele- 
ment. All must pay taxes, obey the 
laws and defend the country and there- 
fore may well be counted in the basis 
of representation regardless of politi- 
cal status. 

The plan above rudely and briefly 
outlined means peace, good feeling 
and justice; and justice, good feeling 
and peace mean strength. 

The 2oth century, now opening upon 
us with its mighty possibilities, ought 
to inaugurate an era of justice and 
good sense. 


*NotE.—Chinese are disfranchised by the Federal law of 
1882, yet they are counted in the basis of representation. 
Why include Chinese and exclude Negroes? In any event, 
the aliens in the North who cannot vote but who forma 
part of the basis of representation probably far outnumber 
the disfranchised Negroes of the South. Why include non- 
voting aliens and exclude non-voting Negroes? 





OW short the days when we were young! 
A sound of birds, a burst of sun, and then, 
A white moon floated lightly o’er the glen 
And twilight songs were sung. 


But now, oh days monotonots, 
Why is it that you linger over-late? 
Patient we sit, with folded hands, and wait 


For night to comfort us. 


Theodosia Garrison 





‘By Anna Farqubar 


NOVELTY 

HE, Old Year yawns and goes to 

sleep; we in natural fickleness 
take up the prospects of the new as a 
child throws down one toy and picks 
up another. If man were perpetually 
earnest in his habit of thought, realiz- 
ing the seriousness of every step he 
takes and every fresh wrinkle barnacl- 
ing his eyes, life would be a continued 
nor’easter and the sun forget toshine. 
When the hop, skip and the jump go 
out of a year or a day, it yawns like 
the last of Deceniber and the minutes 
creak—worn out machinery. 

We do not welcome the first of Janu- 
ary alone because it is new, but be- 
cause it bears along suggestions of 
novelty, of some entertaining change 
from what we already have. 

Curiosity seeking out the unusual is 
asign of growing pain, whether it be 
found in Mr. Kipling or a new-born 
babe: those very pains that keep one 
jumping out of ruts—the truly cal- 
amitous holes of existence. A large 
per cent of insanity is produced by 
monotony, and wholesome life contin- 
ues on an unvarying level of ideas and 
occupations. No man who gratifies 
temperately a thirst for novelty can 
become provincial in the broad sense 
of that term, If the child were con- 
tented with one toy he would forego all 
the progressive folly to be found in 


seeking wisdom I once knew a little 
girl who grew to maturity under the 
impression that the unusual word “tin- 
imies” was an important part of the 
Episcopalian church service, because 
all her life she had heard the phrase 
“And all that in them is,” thus 
elided, without developing sufficient 
curiosity to inform herself differently. 
This was an unusually backward child, 
unlike the majority whose chief educa- 
tion is gained by means of the interro- 
gation point; but a boy of similar 
persuasion listened for many years to 
the part of the Lord’s Prayer in which, 
according to his understanding, oc- 
curred the phrase “And Hallowell be 
thy name” with chronic surprise that 
his own first cousin and the Lord 
should have the same name. He took 
too much for granted, like the newly 
affianced man who continued to sign 
his love letters “yours truly” to the 
well-warranted surprise of the lady in- 
volved, and nothing but a knock on 
the head could change his habit. 
Habits lean in two different ways— 
forward and back. They throw a man 
backward when they become intem- 
perantly confirmed, as in the case of 
the bachelor who got so entirely into 
the habit of taking a bath every morn- 
ing with a particular sponge that when 
the sponge wore out he had to stop 
bathing. 
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Mr. Dooley in pessimistic mood 
quotes “Ring out th’ old, ring in th’ 
new,” continuing, “It’s a pretty sinti- 
mint, Hinnissy, but how ar-re we goin’ 
to doit? Nawthin’d please me betther 
thin to turn me back on th’ wicked an’ 
ingloryous past, rayform me life, an’ 
live at peace with th’ wurruld to th’ 
end iv me days. But how th’ divvle 
canI doit? As th’ fellow says, ‘Can 
th’ leopard change his spots, or can’t 
he?” Hecan, Mr. Dooley—by seekin’ 
a change ave docther whinever. thim 
spots strike in. 


WINGS VERSUS LEGS 

VERY day the value of regular 

physical exercise becomes gener- 
ally obvious, but procrastinating work 
on the muscles of the spirit is a beset- 
ting fault not so plainly demonstrated. 
There are few people who will not 
work industriously with their own 
comfort in view; and for that reason 
it seems likely that if the majority 
realized the invigoration to be experi- 
enced after a daily round of spiritual 
gymnastics they would not remain 
unresponsive to the idea. 

To those who have doubts regarding 
the spirit existing independent of the 
body, mental gymnastics might be a 
term sufficiently suggestive to bait 
their interest, for even the agnostic 
cannot deny the existence of some- 
thing intangible within us requiring 
some sort of government distinct from 
controlof physical muscles. But creeds 
fall short by slipping up on the belief 
that development of this elusive entity 
is to be secured by means of outside 
influences rather than from those resi- 
dent within us. When every man be- 
comes a physician to his own soul he 
will be in no hurry to call in medical 
attendance for his neighbors. 

A man, a woman,a youth, or a maid 
sits and longs heroically to be great, 
good, true, beautiful in all things, 
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gazing the while with far-searching 
eyes up the steps of eternity, looking 
longest and most hopefully at the last 
step aloft in range of the eye. While 
thus gazing afar, with straining vision, 
down he or she stumbles on the first 
step of the ascent, repeating the per- 
formance of Jack and Gill most sor- 
rowfully and successfully. Your feet 
will climb just as high as the length 
and strength of your limbs permit; 
the moment you try three steps ata 
time you either fall back several or re- 
veal yourself more capable than your 
brethern. 

If someone lends a hand to help you 
climb you have gained small strength 
in the process. Exercise the legs of 
your soul every day and wings will 
grow to aid you. Mr. George Mere- 
dith has clearly shown by means of 
fiction that ‘tis the egotist who dare 
not turn round for a glance at his own 
interior workings. Ego sounds like the 
synonym for the All-knowing I, but in 
truth when made into a noun the com- 
bination of letters stands for Big-Man- 
Me - Afraid - of - Myself. In Himself 
stands revealed a naked truth uncome- 
ly and unflattering. The hermit is not 
to be pitied. “Tis comparatively easy 
to live alone; the difficulty lies in the 
touch with fellow creatures, owing to 
the unfailing relation of the mote and 
the beam. But there must be some 
way of whittling the beam for the pur- 
pose of social progress. It is not to 
be uprooted like a tree in a cyclone of 
good impulses, but by daily tugging 
away at the base of support until that 
beam falls of its own accord. 

The decency or indecency of a man 
or dog is largely a question of habit. 
When one acquires the habit of this 
daily exercise in question it is no heroic 
effort to be strong in well doing; and 
in the long run a decent life is the 
most comfortable—an element neces- 
sary to every conception of Heaven, 
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HISTORICAL READING 

HE most particular literary value 

attached to the recent historical 
novel vogue is the train of valuable 
curiosity that class of fiction has fired. 
American history has been made a 
bore to American children until of 
late, no matter in what school they 
have received instruction; conse- 
quently American adults, now ap- 
proaching middle age and unfortun- 
ately unacquainted with Parkman’s 
or John Fiske’s engrossing narratives 
of the adventures of our forefathers 
. and their contemporaries, have read 
novels containing interesting speci- 
mens of ancestral celebrity with an 
agreeable shock, followed by a deter- 
mination to pursue the subject further 
—a conclusion warranted to popularize 
that most entertaining form of human 
records to the extent it deserves. 

No one can be blamed for dodging 
the necessity to pursue American his- 
tory as taught in schools, but it would 
be a thick skull whose receptive pores 
did not open to the bold, highly colored 
and still reliable facts presented en- 
grossingly by the two historians men- 
tioned above. Considerable injustice 
is done facts by the general belief that 
they needs must be dry. Truth (noth- 
ing more nor less than facts) is not 
only stranger than fiction but al- 
together more interesting when gar- 
nished and served by an expert histor- 
ical cook. 

Character can be studied as minutely 
and critically by means of the past as 
by means of the present. The nine- 
teenth century has developed no dis- 
tinctly new type of human creature, 
unless it be the so-called new woman, 
who is only more frequent, not more 
novel, than in the past. Hypatia and 
Cleopatra were distinctly new in that 
sense of the word. An affinity for 
historical reading is the natural ex- 
pression of a novel lover’s maturity. 
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Life is the most engrossing subject to 
the human comprehension. 
verified romance. 


History is 


& 
CALVE, THE ARTIST 

T a time when there have arisen 

anxious questions bearing upon 
the possibility of art fading away from 
its high position amidst the world’s 
work it is reassuring to contemplate 
what American sculptors contributed 
to the Paris Exposition, and review 
the vital life work of Emma Calvé, the 
artist, no matter at what form of ex- 
pression you observe her employed. 

In Paris, where she_ recently 
broke her contract with the manager 
of the Grande Opera, then (it is given 
out) started off en tour of the Orient, 
very common and unworthy motives 
are imputed to her, as is apt to be the 
case where the incomprehensible is 
concerned. But to those who believe 
firmly and faithfully in the artistic 
wisdom of whatever she undertakes, 
it seems likely that Madame Calvé has 
courageously broken away from an 
atmosphere unconducive to her own 
best development, something she holds 
to be the first and last command of an 
artist's conscience. Her determina- 
tion to desert the operatic stage for 
the dramatic can be accounted for by 
her perception of the brief life of a 
voice, especially such a one as she 
natively possessed, which would have 
been but little above the average vocal 
organ located within a less masterful 
personality. The artist in that one 
particular broad and comprehensive 
nature can be safely trusted to point 
out the straight path towards ultimate 
fulfillment of the abiding laws of art- 
istry, and those who find on the stage 
entertainment and instruction of an 
uplifted character, welcome the idea 
of Calvé as an impersonator of the 
greatest, most moving, dramatic life 
with keen zest and hearty impatience, 
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ID’ST know there was a death last 
night, 

The saddest of the year? 

For ’twas the year itself that died, 
And no one shed a tear. 

Yet, tis not strange, for years havedied 
And passed away before; 

And men are living e’en to-day 
That count them by the score. 


But when the Old Year died last night, 
There waited in a line, 
The spirits of departing years 
That numbered ninety-nine; 
And anxiously they waited, too, 
To see him breathe his last. 
The spectral host was then complete— 
A Century had passed. 
Lewis Lowry 
30 
FLAGLER’S RISE 
LAGLER’S brother is a physician 
—that was the beginning of it all. 
Flagler, himself, was a school teacher 
—at first. 

It requires no especial talent to 
teach the kind of school that Flagler 
taught. Every man in the village 
felt, that if occasion required, he him- 
self could fill the position just as well, 
or even better, than Flagler did. But 
Flagler had a soul for higher things, 
the only drawback being that Flagler’s 
soul was handicapped by his calling— 


A 
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and his stomach. Teaching induces 
somnolence and the end of much eat- 
ing is embonpoint and laziness. 

However, in a rare moment—Flag- 
ler’s wife had gone on a visit, and he 
was subsisting for the time on crack- 
ers and milk—his soul, partially freed 
from the weight that was.pressing it 
down, expressed itself in astory. Not 
so good a story as it might have been 
had Flagler’s soul been entirely free, 
but still, a story. Flagler kept it by 
him for a season. Once, having dined 
on cabbage, he came near burning it, 
but at other times when he could feel 
his soul squirming, he polished it, “here 
a little and there a little.” And in 
the meantime he taught his school. 

One day the school board paid him 
a visit. They did not care much for 
Flagler nor for his school, but Mrs. 
Flagler, being an astute woman, plied 
them freely with home-made wine, 
which so wrought upon their feelings 
that the chairman made a speech to 
the assembled rustics in praise of 
Flagler. 

Flagler was moved, and in the exu- 
berance of his joy sent his story, with 
utter recklessness as to consequences, 
to a publisher. 

It was accepted. This statement is 
so remarkable that it deserves a sepa- 
rate paragraph. But it is true.’ 

Flagler was surprised, but became 
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unduly exalted and began to write re- 
gardless of his soul. Cabbage and 
beef gave him muscle if they did clog 
fancy, and he drove his pencil as if he 
were paid so much a square yard for 
closely written paper. But alas! the 
stuff came back and Flagler was “out” 
for the postage. 

It was about this time that Flagler’s 
brother came home from the hospital 
where he had been making a special 
study of “The Relation of Dietetic 
Facts to Psychological Phenomena,” 
’ To this practical observer it was soon 
apparent that when Flagler ate well 
he wrote poorly and when he ate 
poorly, which was seldom, he wrote 
well. Here then was an opportunity 
to test a theory. To what extent 
could energy be diverted from the 
stomach to the brain? What was the 


effect upon genius, if any, of the tra- 
ditional “handful of oatmeal?” 

Of course it was necessary to per- 
suade Flagler to be ill, else the physi- 
cian could not experiment. 


Flagler 
ate like a horse and had the muscular 
development of an ox, but when a 
crushed and flattened out soul is 
laboring to throw off the superincum- 
bent weight of an overloaded stomach 
it is easy to mistake the symptoms; so 
Flagler submitted to treatment. 

The physician, being a man of wis- 
dom, proceeded cautiously, but his 

















THE PACE THAT KILLS 
The Cigar to his friend, the Pipe, with a sigh said: 
“ This life we are leading I fear is too fast;" 
And the Pipe made reply, “ Sure, it is very trying— 
But faith, 7° be smoking long after you're dead.” 


*TWIXT SMILES AND TEARS 


patient’s food supply was limited, and 
indulgence in cabbage was strictly for- 
bidden. In a little while Flagler’s 
soul began to rise and his productions 
tosell. The experiment was a success. 

A promising idea struck the physi- 
cian. Why not put Flagler in training 
for literary work just as a pugilist is 
trained down to condition for the ring? 
The teaching must stop; the daily 
grind, the constant association with 
inferior minds was too much for any 
self-respecting soul; and Flagler must 
be dieted. But how? Even a brain- 
building diet costs money, and besides 
Flagler hada family. The physician 
thought long in evolving a plan, but 
at last he found it. Down to the city 
he posted, laid the result of his inves- 
tigations before an assembly of the 
chief. M. D’s., secured their endorse- 
ment, and, armed with this and sam- 
ples of Flagler’s brain work “before 
taking and after,” went in search of 
the shy and reluctant capitalists. 

He had some trouble, for capitalists 
are very unreasonable,’ but within a 
month the great “Flagler Literary 
Syndicate” was formed. Flagler’s life 
was then insured, to lessen the pro- 
bability of loss, and the training was 
begun. Eight hours’ sleep, three 
hours for exercise, two light meals of 
almost predigested food, three hours 
of reading, and the remainder of the 
time write, write, write. It was 
pretty hard on Flagler, but it devel- 
oped his soul and his brain grew 
larger as his body diminished. 

The buying of larger sized hats and 
smaller sized clothing to accommo- 
date the frequent changes in Flagler’s 
dimensions was quite an itemin the 
syndicate’s expense account, but ina 
year’s time they were coining money. 
Flagler’s written words were worth 
twenty cents each by this time, and 
they kept Flagler at it. It is even 
hintec that they “watered the stock” 
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by sending out some-of their own 
“stuff” as Flagler’s. 

In another year, however, there 
was trouble. Flagler loathed the 
apples and fish and _ hypophos- 
phites necessary to his mental well 
being, and longed for “solid stuff”. 
He had written all there was in his 
soul, anyway, he said. 

But the syndicate refused 
to listen to his complaints 
and then Flagler rebelled 
openly. What was the use 
of having a stomach if one 
couldn’t use it as one chose? 
In vain the syndicate threat- 
ened and reminded Flagler 
that it had “made” him; 
Flagler was obdurate. 

They finally let him go, 
speeding him on his way 
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and they were both young. The 
man may have been a truckman or a 
car driver, or he may have worked 
along shore; in any case his wages 
were small, for there were marks of 
poverty everywhere, hard, cold, hope- 
less poverty. It was a stormy No- 
vember night, and the rain beat 


























with many predictions as to 








his early fall and total an- 
nihilation; but Flagler knew 
better. When one has ac- 
quired a reputation, genius 
is entirely, and one’s soul 
can be—yea, must be— 
smothered with impunity. 
Flagler eats cabbage, but 
still his productions sell. 

In the meantime the syn- 
dicate is seeking for an- 














other subject. 
E. Crayton McCants 
Qo 


ONLY A GLIMPSE 

OMETIMES the wind, 

blowing where it listeth, 
sweeps aside the curtain 
for a moment and we see a tableau 
in the great Drama of Life. Then 
the curtain swings back and the play 
goes on; but we do not see it, 

In a lower Greenwich street tene- 
ment house sat a man and woman. 
They were in one of the two small, 
dark rooms which made up their 
home, They were husband and wife, 











“‘Yes,"" says the man, ‘‘baby will be better when be wakes up."’ 


against the window. A smoky lamp 
stood on a little table. The man and 
woman sat by the bed. They said 
little, for the baby was ill. 

“Had he not been better during the 
day?” the man asked. The woman 
thought he had seemed better, for he: 
had opened his eyes and gazed at the 
bright figures in the cheap quilt; but 
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the doctor from the hospital, who had 
looked in for a minute as it was grow- 
ing dark, had said that he was worse. 
The man thought the doctor must be 
mistaken, and he leaned over and 
looked at the baby, but the tears 
came in the eyes of the woman. She 
wiped them away before her husband 
saw them. So they sat and watched 


the bady whoslept uneasily and woke - 


' frequently, but did not cry or scarcely 
move. Sometimes the wind and the 
rain beating at the window made him 
start a little, and the elevated trains 
as they rushed by disturbed him. 
But gradually he noticed these things 
less. 

“He looked brighter that time,” said 
the man when they gave the baby his 
medicine out of a tin spoon at mid- 
night. And again the only reply of 
the mother was the tears which came 
to her eyes. The hours were long, 
and the rain and the wind kept beat- 
ing at the window as if they would 


get in and carry off the baby. ' Below 
the street was deserted, and the drip- 
ping elevated trains were far apart, 
and hurried along as if looking for 
shelter from the rain which dashed 


against their window. Down at the 
Battery the tide was in and the waves 
were sweeping against the sea-wall 
and whipping the spray across the 
walks. Still the man and the woman 
sit close together in the poor tenement 
and watch the baby, who seems to 
sleep more quietly and no longer 
opens his blue eyes or raises his little 
pinched hands. The smoky lamp 
seems to give less and less light. The 
wind and the rain never ceased pry- 
ing at the windows. “The sleep will 
do him good,”fsays the man, “he will 
be better when he wakes,” but the 
woman hides her face on the man’s 
shoulder. So they sit through the 
long hours, close together, and the 
man holds the woman’s hand, and the 
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baby breathes softer and softer; but 
the storm grows louder and louder. 
By-and-by the smoky lamp goes out, 
but the sky in the east between 
the tall buildings opposite is grow- 
ing gray, and the room is not 
much darker for the lack of the lamp. 
The wind and the rain redoubled 
their efforts at the window as if they 
have almost accomplished their pur- 
pose, and in another moment will 
have it open. The room is cold. 
“Yes,” says the man as if repeating 
it will make it so, “baby will be better 
when he wakes up.” The woman 
leans over the bed for a moment and 
draws back. “He will never wake 
up,” she says. “Our baby is gone.” 

The man started up, sank on his 
knees and rested his head on the bed, 
clutching at the thin quilt and weep- 
ing like a child. The woman knelt 
beside him and put her hands gently 
on his head and tried to comfort him. 
For she at the end was the stronger of 
the two. 

So the curtain swings back and cuts 
off our glimpse of the Drama of Life; 
but the play goes on forever. 

Hayden Carruth 


A LOVER TO HIS FRIEND 
Y heart is acommon casket—see? 
But it holds one priceless pearl! 
The casket is locked, and God has the 
key— 
But I'll show you the face of the girl. 
Clara Elizabeth Ward 
Oon- 
THAT TROUBLESOME DOLLAR 
E had toiled all day in the hot sun 
for that dollar—the first he had 
earned in many a day; and now that 
he had it, glimmering there like a 
thing of life upon his brown palm, the 
question arose in his mind—what shall 
he do with it? He had but slight need 
for dollars; for food he could get, or 
nearly always, by asking for it. As 
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for a place to sleep in—there are plenty 
of barns and sheds along the way. 
What strange idea possessed him to 
work and earn a dollar, it would be 
hard to explain. He had asked for 
food at the side-door of the farmhouse. 
The food he got. Then the kind-faced 
man who was seated within asked him 
if he wanted to earn a dol- 
lar. He hesitated a moment, 
and said yes. He was put 
to work picking stones in 
alot. He never shirked in 
the slightest. Only once he 
leaned upon the fence and 
looked over at the scare- 
crow guarding the corn- 
field. Then he smiled and 
said to himself as he went 
back to his work: 
“He’s earning his dollar, 
too. Only I get mine, and <> & 
do not need it. I’m bet- 
ter off than he is, for he 
gets nothing and needs 


nothing.” 

After he had eaten the 
nice, warm supper which 
the kind lady had provided, 
he was asked to stay over 


night and welcome. But 
the hand in his pocket 
squeezed that dollar, and 
he thanked them and said 
he would walk on. No 
doubt he was afraid they 
would ask him to earn an- 
another dollar. He was 
rich, had been fed, had 
worked a whole day, and the world 
was before him. So he passed on his 
way and trudged along the narrow 
path by the road, brushing aside the 
primroses with his dusty, faded coat 
as he went. When he passed the corn- 
field where the battered and tattered 
old scarecrow stood with the tufts of 
straw sticking from his rents, the 
traveler took off his hat, made a low 
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bow to the grotesque image, and said: 

“I must quit you, old boy. You 
have bossed the job all day—but I’ve 
got the money. Farewell: I shall 
never pass this way again. Sorry, but 
the best of friends must part.” The 
birds perched among the branches of 
the maples twittered softly to them- 








“‘Only once be leaned upon the fence and glanced over at the scarecrow." 


selves as the queer figure moved on 
out of sight, tossing up in the air 
something that glittered in the rays of 
the sunset. 

Far and away over hill and dale he 
went; sometimes whistling a quaint, 
old-fashioned air, or singing a snatch 
of ‘song from an old and half-forgot- 
ten opera. Still he trudged on in the 
purple gloaming; he passed snug 
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houses where the lamp-light gleamed 
across his path; he heard the voices 
of children singing sweet and pure 
baby songs; he heard the tinkle-tan- 
kle of cowbells, the splash of cool foun- 
tains and the whispering of the 
leaves. Once in a while he would 
lean upon some friendly-looking gate 
and gaze long and earnestly at the 
house before him. Two or three times 
he reached for the gate-latch; and 
then he would draw back his hand 
quickly and continued on his way. 

He is nearing the village, for the 
sound of the sawmill’s water-wheel 
as it slops and churns the water falls 
upon his ears. He passes the school, 
dark and silent; he goes by the church, 
darker and more silent. He leans 
upon the pickets and looks over at 
the grave-stones standing like ghostly 
sentinels in the city of the dead. 

“They earned dollars, spent them, 
too. I've earned mine—and have got 
it,” he murmured as he turned away. 
He reached the village green where 
the pump stood, and where the wide- 
spreading branches of a giant elm 
broke the moonbeams into glimmering, 
glittering bits of silver. He seated 
himself upon the wide board seat 
built around the great trunk of the 
tree. The position is comfortable, 
and he proposes to pass the night 
there—no, he will not sleep after all; 
somebody, rather two somebodies, ap- 
proached the tree and seated them- 
‘selves upon the other side of the 
bench. The tree shaded the traveler's 
form; the newcomers did not see him, 
and they began to talk. 

“Never mind, pet, some money will 
surely come from papa who is looking 
for work.” 

“But Iam hungry,” broke in a baby- 
ish voice. 

“We must wait; we can stand it ’till 
the letter comes from papa.” 

“I can't wait; I've waited all day.” 
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“Hush, dear;someone may hear us.” 

“I wish they would hear us—then 
maybe I could get some cookies and 
bread, and lots of other things.” 

A form sauntered by the pair, and a 
glittering something fell at the little 
girl’s feet. It tinkled on the pebbles. 

“Mister, mister—here, you dropped 
this,” cried the little girl, dashing 
after the traveler. 

“I've lost nothing, child. A dollar! 
Keep it. I assure youl never saw it 
before.” 

Down the road he went, whistling 
softly to himself. As he crawled into 
a haymow he softly said: 

“What I spend is gone. What I 
give away I save. Good-night, and 
God bless everything.” 4H. S. Keller 


oor 


ONLY A PIPE 
66 NLY a pipe!” I hear you say— 
Yet this bit of battered, black- 
ened clay 
Has shared my sorrows for many aday, 


And joys as well. 


VOR. 


Only a pipe! Blackened and old, 

Yet I can laugh at lack of gold, 

At unkind fate, at friends grown cold— 
Under its spell. 


SOB. 


Only a pipe! Had I red wine 
To warm my heart; and raiment fine, 
Would I forsake this pipe of mine? 

I cannot tell. 


Q = 


fp... 
Only a pipe! There are loftier things 
To love—like gold—that oft grows 

wings, 
And gives not peace—which my pipe 

brings— 

I love thee well. 
Mattland Leroy Osborne 








A GLANCE — 


“Patriotic Eloquence” 

Under the above title Professors 
Robert Fulton and Thomas Trueblood 
have gathered together speeches re- 
lating to our recent war with Spain, 
and its issues. The book contains a 
carefully selected collection of ora- 
tions, delivered by our various public 
men of widely differing views. Here 
the imperialist, the anti-imperialist 
and independent can find arguments 
congenial and convincing. The book 
will be especially valuable to students, 
as well as a larger class of readers. 
(Chas. Scribners’ Sons, N. Y.) 


& a 


“The Head of a Hundred” 

Mrs. Goodwin’s charming little ro- 
mance of early days in Virginia, which 
first made its appearance five years 
ago, has just been republished to meet 
what seems to be a never-ending de- 
mand for colonial stories. Many read- 
ers will trace a resemblance between 
this story and “To Have and To Hold,” 
and there is certainly a characteristic 
similarity between them. But Mrs. 
Goodwin’s novel, although not so 
wildly exciting, has a piquancy and 
charm all its own, and is an exquisite 
bit of fiction. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 

& oe 


“A Georgian Bungalow” 

Delightful pictures of life in the far 
south: rose gardens, picnics, genuine 
darkey cake walks, tropic hurricanes, 
and a hundred other happenings are 
linked together in this simple little 
sketch of existence in a land of per- 
petual summer. We have been told 
that this story is for children, but the 
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classifications must be stretched to 
admit all grown up readers who enjoy 
a tale as charming as it issweet. By 
Frances Courtenay Baylor. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Td Fd 


“The Rough Riders” 

Never were the books of Theodore 
Roosevelt more in demand than to- 
day, and his publishers have just 
issued a new and popular edition of 
his famous history of the Cuban war. 
It is interesting to read in the appen- 
dix what became of McGinty, the 
bronco-buster from Oklahoma, Chero- 
kee Bill, Happy Jack, and the rest of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s world renowned 
troopers, when the regiment was dis- 
banded. The book also contains a 
copy of the notorious “round robin” 
which was so instrumental in bringing 
home our troops before all perished of 
disease in Cuba. Colonel Roosevelt's 


‘frank and generous tributés to his 


officers and men are familiar to a pub- 
lic that loves to read of them, and 
his account of their exploits and 
prowess is very entertaining history. 
(Chas, Scribners’ Sons, N. Y.) 


a ea 


“The Black Gown” 

Another colonial story—this time of 
New York, with all the adventures 
and picturesqueness of a period which 
seems to have absolutely fascinated 
the American public. One romance 
succeeds another, but so far the de- 
mand but meets the desire; and this 
hovel and unusually well written tale 
does not yield the palm to any of its 
famous predecessors. By Ruth Hall. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
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“Tommy and Grizel’”’ 

Was there ever such a man as Barrie? 
Certainly since the days of Robert 
Louis Stevenson he has had no rival in 
his native land. Everyone read, 
praised, laughed over and discussed 
his “Sentimental Tommy;” and one 
heard with a tremor that he was to 
give as a sequel to that bewitching 
chronicle of boyhood, Tommy grown 
up. Never! But the impossible has 
been accomplished in a style so de- 
lightful and fascinating that “Tommy 
and Grizel” bids fair to outrival its pre- 
decessor. With what keenness has 
Tommy’s selfishness, his conceit, his 
superficiality: all his follies, and the 
deceitfulness, which brings far greater 
misery than the most brutal frankness, 
been set before us. Equally sympa- 
thetic has the author been in por- 
traying his good points; those love- 
able traits that make one after 
all love the sinner however much 
one may condemn the sin. Tommy’s 


death need not surprise the reader. 
He is not one of the calibre that 


“lasts.” And Grizel—Barrie has been 
very, very unkind to Grizel, but 
hers was:a nature that inherits suffer- 
ing as a birthright, and if she endured 
much she also knew much exquisite 
happiness. A nobler character than 
hers it would be hard to find. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, N. Y.) 
ei wa 

“The Master Christian” 

Miss Corelli has written another 
novel—with a purpose, and it is as 
impossible to compress one’s opinion of 
its six hundred full pages into the 
limit of a review, as to gather the 
grains of sand from the seashore. 
Miss Corelli thinks that the world is a 
pretty evil place, and that the 
churches have wandered far from 
the teachings of Christ. This is true 
in one sense: not so in another. The 
great problems of humanity which 
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have been struggled over for ages, 
find in her pages much room for dis- 
cussion. The “story” is interesting, 
but extremely fantastic and improba- 
ble, making an incongruous contrast 
with the realism of the book. It is a 
pity that Miss Corelli writes under 
such excitement—at least, that is the 
effect of her works upon the reader. 
Her sentences lose force by their 
redundancy of words, and in spite of 
her great and picturesque use of lan- 
guage seem weak. Nevertheless, the 
tale will find a host of readers be- 
cause of its daring conceptions, and a 
really extraordinary interest. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., N. Y.) 
Ft ad 

“At the World’s Mercy” 

“At the World’s Mercy” and other 
stories, by Maxwell Gray, hardly 
comes up to the standard set by that 
author's earlier novel, “The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.” Perhaps the tem- 
perance. or rather abstinence, ques- 
tion is not so easy to write of in an ab- 
sorbing fashion, as the problem of 
unfaithful love and friendship. Some 
of the lesser stories are in a lighter 
vein and divert or amuse the reader; 
but the one which gives the book ity 
title savors too strongly of the tragics 
—or a temperance tract, to satify 
those who recall their breathless in- 
terest in “Dean Maitland.” (Appleton 
& Co., N. Y.) 

& 
“Senator North” 

By Gertrude Atherton is an inter- 
esting tale of Washington life, social 
and official; the scene occasionally 
shifting to the Adirondacks. Mrs. 
Atherton is a keen observer. The 
problem of the unfortunate half- 
breed (negro and white) is discussed 
very fairly, The Spanish-American 
war and the American Congress occu- 
py a large share of the reader's at- 
tention. (John Lane, New York.) 





COMMONSENSE COMMUNICATIONS 
By Mrs. Mary Worthington 


Is there any modern novel you consider equal to Dickens’ 
or Thackery’s works? 


If contemporaneous novels are 
meant, in my opinion there are several. 
Among those novels that still stand 
before the public as new, I would say 
both “The Forest Lovers” by Maurice 
Hewlett and “The Battle of the 
Strong” by Gilbert Parker are quite 
the equal, in their different ways, to 
anything either Thackery or Dickens 
ever wrote, for they seem to me works 
of pure romantic genius, standing far 
and away above anything else the last 
few years have produced in the way of 
novels, both in the way of plot and 
treatment; but where professional 
critics disagree even angels might fear 
to tread, and every one must read for 
himself. 

wz a 
What is the most popular quotation from Omar Khayyam? 
This from the ‘“Rubdiyat.” 


“A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
‘Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Ob, Wilderness were Paradise enow!”’ 


& & 


Is it polite for a young man to take a girl's arm at the 
elbow when they are walking along the streets together? 

It is considered very bad manners to 
do so. In all society where good form 
is observed, men and women do not 
take each other’s arms in walking to- 
gether either day or night, unless the 
lady be elderly or some one actually 
in need of assistance. Formerly, the 
most polite people walked with the 
lady’s hand in the gentleman’s arm at 
the elbow, but since the day of wo- 
men’s extreme independence it seems 
to have become an understood fact 
‘ that she needs no such mere courtesy 
to lean upon. But there never was a 
time when any but the Bowery girl 


type in cities and often times very nice 
country girls walked in this other 
way. 
& of 
Should a girl receive presents from men? 

Nothing could be in worse taste than 
a girl’s receiving presents from a man 
with the exception of books, music, 
candy and flowers, or some trifle with- 
out any great money value, unless she 
is is engaged to be married to him. 
The less candy the better for her stom- 
ach, but never jewelry or its equiva- 
lent unless she wishes to risk his hold- 
ing her on a very low level of compari- 
son and causing much disagreeable 
comment among her acquaintances. 


Dod & 
What is a settle? 

A settle is a wooden bench with a 
high back, whose purpose was to keep 
off draughts in the days when the set- 
tle was almost invariably to be found 
beside the great open fireplaces. The 
use of the settle dates far back in the 
middle ages when wooden benches and 
stools were the customary seats of all 
classes. Of late the use of the settle 
has been revived by house decorators 
and artists for libraries, studios, halls 
or country verandas, where this piece 
of quaint furniture is useful and orna- 
mental. 

& Ba 


Will you kindly give me a particularly good quotation for 
a dinner card to be used at a Christmas dinner! 


This is from Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Christmassermon. ‘There is an 
idea abroad among moral people that 
they should make their neighbors good. 
One person I have to make good: my- 
self. But my duty to my neighbor is 
much more nearly expressed by saying 
that I have to make him happy—if I 


may. 





Membership in this class is free to all our readers. Send two-cent stamp for certificate of membership. 
Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


NOTE 
After a vacation of five months we again take up the 
work in our National Question Class. Let us bring to this 
work h interest and energy, and make it the leading 
feature of ““The National Magazine.” Send your answers 
even if the list is incomplete. This is the ideal method of 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY, 1900 


First Prize: Hyman Askowith, 23 Albion St., Boston. 
Second Prize: Miss Lila Hulbert, Surf Avenue, Chicago. 
Third Prize: Mrs. Mary P. Smith, Kennebunk, Me. 
Fourth Prize: Miss Alice M. Freeman, Somerville, Mass. 


ANSWERS FOR JULY, 1900 
Literature 

1. “Owen Meredith” was the pseudonym of E. Robert 
Bulwer-Lytton, the son of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, the 
famous novelist. He was a distinguished pect and diplo- 
mat, becoming viceroy of India in 1876. is most famous 
poem is “Lucile. 

2. In 1816, Lord Byron was separated from his wife and 
child, ana the poet left England forever. He lived in Venice 
for about two years, and in other cities in Italy until 1823, 
when he set out for Greece. He resolved to aid the Greeks 
in their war for independence, and landed there on January 
5, 1824. But after fighting bravely against bad weather, 
and almost disheartened from the disunion among the 
Greeks, lack of material, and other tiresome checks, he 
caught ‘rheumatic fever, at Missolonghi, and died there on 
April 19. His body was brought back to England. 

3. Mark Twain's first great literary success was “‘Inno- 
cents Abroad,” an account of his voyage in the Mediterran- 
ean and travels in theadjoining countries. It was published 
at Hartford, Conn., in 1869, and made its author famous at 
once, One hundred and twenty-five thousand copies were 
sold in three years, and probably more than half a million 
by this time, 

4. “Sam Slick” was Judge Haliburton, a well-known 
author, born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in 1796, and made 
judge of the supreme court in 1840. He removed from his 
native place to England, two years later. His most famous 
work was “Sam Slick,” the name of a Yankee clockmaker 
and pedlar, who had plenty of “soft sawder,” was a keen 
observer, and “‘wonderfully cute.” Four series were pub- 
lished, in 1837, 1838, 1840 and 1843. 

5. The “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” written by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, to furnish suitable words to the “John 
Brown” chorus, is a noble poem, and considered by some to 
be the grandest battle hymn ever written. 


Art 

1, The Metropolitan Museum of New York contains a 
fine collection of Egyptian, Pheenician and Greek antiqui- 
ties, gathered by General di Cesnola, an Italian nobleman, 
while serving as United States consul in Cyprus. 

2. The house of Mr. Henry Walters, in Baltimore, con- 
tains the famous Walter's Collection of paintings, ‘‘one of 
the finest private collections of art in America, if not in the 
world.” It consists mainly of masterpieces of modern 
French masters, and is remarkable for its uniformly high 
rank of excellence. 

8. The art collection of Mr. G. W. Lininger, of Omaha, 
Neb., includes paintings by Rembrandt, Fra Angelico,Guido 
Reni, Del Sarto and several modern masters, besides other 
rare art treasures. 

4. The late Count Michael Munkacsy was made famous 
by the exhibition of his picture “The Last Day of the Con- 
demned,” by Mr. Wilstack, of Philadelphia, who perchoen’ 
it at Dusseldorf, It received the Salon medal in 1870, and is 
now in the gallery in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia. “Christ 


Before Pilate” and “Christ on Calvary,” which were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm in America, are owned by 
Mr, John Wanamaker. 

5. Charles A. Coolidge and Morin Goustiaux are the as- 
sociate architects of the United States building at the Paris 
Exposition. Mr. Coolidge is a member of the firm of Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge, famous as the architects of the Per- 
kins and Conant Halls, Howard University, the Art Insti- 
tute and the Public Library, Chicago; the Union Station, 
Ames Building, Chamber of Commerce, alterations and ad- 
ditions to Trinity Church, Boston; and the Leland Stanford, 
Jr, University, California. 


General 


- Robert Fulton (1765-1815) was a famous American 
engineer andinventor. He invented machines for spinning 
flax and making rope, a submarine boat, and, above all, 
with the assistance of . ane OChareont? launched the first 


in 1807. He is 
buried in Trinity Churchyard, New York. 

2. The following figures are those desired, showing the 
book production in 1898 :—German sek: 23,739; France, 14,781; 
England, 7,516; United States, 4. By this it will be seen 
that Germany alone publishes almost as many books as the 
other ae ~e together. 

3. “Mount Vernon” was named after Admiral Vernon 
(1684- 1757) ofthe British navy, who commanded in the dis- 
astrous Cartagena expedition of 1741. 

4. The “Cinque Ports” are Dover, Hastings, Sandwich, 
nen and Hythe, said to have been intituted by William 

- in 1078. Later, Rye, Winchelsea and Seaford were 
added. Their jurisdiction was vested in barons, called war- 
ons title is now honorary ary) to protect the coast, these 
—_ eing near France, considered the keys of the 
ingdom, 

6. Count Pulaski came to the United States in 1777, and 
the next year organized an independent legion in Maryland. 
The “Moravian nuns” of Bethlehem, Pa., sent him a banner 
made by them, which the count bore until his death in 1779. 
de now in the possession of the Maryland Historical 

iety. 





FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 
or 
hat poem of Southey's introduces George III. and 
George W Yashington? 
hat is the story of ‘Paul and Virginia?” 
3. Who was Samuel William Henry Ireland? 
4. What is the Book of Mormon said to be? 
- What city was called the “Mother of Books,” and 
why? 


History 
1. Why does the dagger figure in the coat of arms of the 
cit, of London? 


. What were the “Alabama Claims?” 

3. Where and what was the famous “Liberty Tree?” 

4. Why was President Jackson called “Old Hickory?" 

5. What portion of our country did Louis XV. grant to 
John Law, and who was John Law? 
General 

1, How old are the “Arabian N es} Entertainments,” 
and who first published them in Europe 

2. What are the “Inns of Court,” Tontoa? 
ngland ordered to begin 


When was the legal = in 
begun previously? 


on ‘January 1, and when had it begun 
Why is a museum 80 called? 
5. From what was Rhode Island named? 


PRIZES FOR JANUARY 
First Prize: Original drawing by a bepminent American 
artist. Second Prize: ‘‘So Runs the a. Pe Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Third Prize: ‘‘Snow White,” aura E, 
ee. Fourth Prize: ‘‘Dreams and Smsent ft. Mystery 
veaie 
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HE forms for January, 1901, cannot 

be closed without wishing a happy 
New Year to every reader of “The 
National Magazine.” May the grand 
old greeting prove to be more than a 
formality, and insure an increase of 
mutual esteem and prosperity for the 
coming twelve months. 


* * * 


The beginning of the new year is of 
_ special interest to editor and sub- 
scriber, for at that time a large major- 
ity of readers decide what periodicals 


are to be taken or discontinued, and 
publishers put forth their most strenu- 
ous effort to contine old friendships 
and add new readers to their circle. 
I would frankly express my desire to 
add many thousands of new readers 
to the subscription list of “The Na- 
tional Magazine,” but I feel a great 
pleasure and inspiration in the thou- 
sands of renewals that have poured in 
the last month. There is a subtle 
feeling of acquaintanceship with an 
old subscriber that is an inspiration to 
any editor, especially when the re- 
newal comes along with a hearty word 
of appreciation. The determination 
to do our “level best” is the strongest 
pledge I can make for the coming 
year. eg Rae 

When a heap of letters from readers 
in all parts of the country is laid upon 
my desk, I often long to meet in per- 
son such warm-hearted friends, and 


candidly, I think that we are not 
deserving of all the kind words. The 
everyday duties of life, faithfully per- 
formed, are after all the only sure 
foundation for the larger achievements 
and ambitions of life. 
incsaeiigineest 

APPY NEW YEAR! ‘There is a 

desire to say it ina new way—but 
itis of no use—the words come, Yes 
indeed, “let us ring in the coming New 
Year” with buoyant hopes. It would 
be interesting to surmise the ambi- 
tions and resolves of the individual 
readers of “The National Magazine” 
for 1901, and then have them crystal- 
ized into one great composite and con- 
centrated purpose to make the world 
brighter and better. 

In many of the letters coming to us, 
we fancy we can see revealed the 
home life of the writer, although the 
epistle may be couched in words of 
severest business formality. It is the 
dearest of my hopes and ambitions for 
the coming year to make “The Na- 
tional Magazine” heartily welcomed 
at the firesides and homes of all the 
progressive American people. 

The past year has been one of 
growth with “The National Magazine.” 
The subscription list has trebled each 
twelvemonth for the last two years, 
and if this geometrical progression 
continues, “The National Magazine” 
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will soon become the most widely cir- 
culated periodical in America. 
—< oo 

ES, I will confess often planning a 

trip west to brush elbows with the 
strenuous activities which jolt and 
shake out the kinks and fancies that 
one acquires by remaining too long in 
one place or position. With all the 
criticism of American restlessness, it 
seems to me that anything will be 
tolerated by the American people 
rather than stagnation and formality. 
“Keep things moving” is still the popu- 
lar American idea, because when 
growth ceases disintegration sets in. 
The more critically our own country 
is compared with other lands, the more 
intensely American I become. 


—<~»#o— 


O we gesture in writing? Nietsche, 

the German philosopher, recently 
deceased, claimed to have scientific 
proof of the fact that we do. Now 
just pause a moment and see if you 
can comprehend my gestures in this 
paragraph. Here a deepened frown 
in selecting a word to fitly express an 
idea, then bending closer to the paper 
and racing the pen along to record a 
happy thought. After a paragraph 
couched in words once elusive, an ap- 
probative scratch of the head, and 
after another, a deep draught of the 
pipe. When interest ‘in the subject 
increases, the pen goes in deeper, and 
the writing becomes more scrawly ; the 
top of the page is deliberate, precise, 
perhaps dull, but as the pace warms 
up there is less dotting of i’s and cross- 
ing of t’s. It might be interesting for 
you to take this, or other articles in 
“The National Magazine,” and write 
us just how you think the authors ges- 
ticulated while writing. To watch the 
face of a writer unobserved is in- 
deed a profound study of the subtle, 
sub-conscious depths of human nature. 
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Somehow we read through together the 
last leaves, with a look up and down 
as the last word is spoken; perhaps 
finished in a fading pianissimo or with 
a forte exclamanto. The duo bangs 
on the last chord well up in the treble, 
and the response a few octaves lower, 
is the conventional way of concluding 
an instrumental piano solo, which is 
nothing more than a farewell gesture— 
then it is finished—it’s now you can 
applaud. 


Writing is a peculiar process; a mat- 
ter of habit varied by temperament, 
and it appears that the more obstacles 
oppose a vivid flow of written thought, 
the better the literary result. Who- 
ever knew of an author who threw off 
great periods with a desk in spick and 
span, apple-pie order, like they have 
them in government offices— pens 
glistening like steel, carefully wiped 
and laid in order, blotters spotless, 
pencils sharpened with a machine and 
depressing in their uniform and mili- 


tary precision and spear-like pointed- 
ness. 


When the pink pencil is brought forth 
the writing is not apt to be fervid- 
ly bright. Of course, each writer has 
his own fancy, but the rule appears to 
prevail that a little of the real comfort 
of writing is co-ordinate with an array 
of artistic confusion that indicates 
work and abhors an exhibit of gilded, 
carved inkstands, silver mounted blot- 
ters, embossed and embroidered ink- 
wipers, gold pens and a jewelled calen- 
dar. All very pretty, perhaps pictur- 
esque, just right for a picture, but the 
great thoughts do not usually bubble 
from such fountains, according to the 
confidential testimony of a number of 
our distinguished contributors. 

Now if you have calculated my ges- 
tures while I have indited “these few 
remarks,” you will greatly oblige me 
by your esteemed advice of the fact. 
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HE death of Governor Wolcott 
struck close home to the people of 
Massachusetts. His passing away in 
the prime of a perfected manhood, 
fell like a pall upon many hearth- 
stones. It was not because of any 
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one great thing he had accomplished 
in statecraft, oratory, commerce or 
literature. He was more than all 
this, a perfect type of a man, a gen- 
tleman, warm-hearted, pure and ten- 
der to the very core. How I treasure 
the memory of my last meeting with 
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him. It revealed tome the full-blown 
beauties of a manhood that is so 
loved and revered by the people of 
his native state. How vividly is re- 
called my last visit with Governor 
Wolcott on Beacon Hill. It was 
upon a mission concerning 
“The National Magazine.” 
He listened while I sought 
his well-matured judgment 
upon a matter of semi-pub- 
lic interest. When I fin- 
ished he arose and walked 
across the room, and, com- 
jing toward me, cordially 
grasped my hand. “It is 
a pleasure to assist in 
your undertaking. Any- 
thing that looks to the bet- 
terment of humankind is 
worthy, and in you young 
men lie the? hope of the 
fucure.” 
—< oo 

HE oldest and yet one of 

the youngest periodical 
in the country sounds like 
a paradox. And yet that 
is precisely the distinction 
which “The National Maga- 
zine” enjoys to-day. Here- 
with is a reproduction of a 
page of “The National 
Magazine” published in 1801. 
Now we will frankly con- 
fess that we feel something 
of the pride with which 
the genealogist discovers 
an unlooked for line of dis- 
tinguished ancestors. But 
a “National Magazine” has 
not been continuonsly pub- 
lished during the entirecentury. There 
have been several others, and notably 
one which was a formidable rival of 
“Harper's” when it first started in the 
fifties. The present “National Maga- 
zine” is an outgrowth of the popular 
tendencies of recent years; a response 
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THE LATE ROGER WOLCOTT 


to the new national spirit lately 
awakened. And yet, in spite of 
bearing a name honored for a century, 
antiquity in our line is by no means a 
warrant of excellence. Periodicals, 
like individuals, must stand upon their 


own merit, and give evidences of 


growth and progress. So here we are, 
the oldest and the newest in one—of- 
fered at the same old price of sub- 
scription, $1.00 per year. Don't 
fail to send in your subscription now. 





—*Stratford-on-Avon, where Religion’s spire, 
Like the Bard’s genius, points the upward way.” 
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ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


f Shak 


“The whole at phere (0 e's ‘Measure for 
Measure’) is, at the close, of kindly pardon and considcra- 
tion, even reaching to the brutish Bernardine, . .. Angc 0, 
the self-righteous, deeply repentant at the close, is taught 
the sacred lesson of the Play, ‘Judge not that ye be not 
judged. . . . With what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again!’ .. . To these words of Christ, which 
are at the heart of Shakespeare's ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
may be joined the words of St. Paul, which follow the con- 
trast between the works of the Flesh and the works of the 
Spirit. ...° (Prof. Henry Morley, National Library.) 


Rev. Walter E. Bentley, the inde- 
fatigable general secretary of the 
American Actors’ Church Alliance, is 


REV. WALTER E. BENTLEY 





v 


a native of Sheffield, England. He 
was for some years a member of the 
dramatic profession, associated with 
such Shakespearian stars as Frederick 
Warde, Louis Pomeroy and Frank C. 
Bangs, mainly in classic roles like 
Appius Claudius in Knowles’ “Virgin- 


ius,” Iago in “Othello,” and Laertes in 
“Hamlet.” He came under the influ- 
ence of Phillips Brooks while in Boston 
fulfilling a dramatic engagement. 
Listening, with others equally im- 
pressed by the words of the great 
preacher, it might be apt to say ‘“Sud- 
denly there shined round about hima 
light from Heaven,” as was the case 
with Paul at Damascus. For years he 
had had a growing ideal of the real 
mission of the theatre to human life, 
which mission it failed to attain 
through lack of the wise direction 
which it is the duty of the Church to 
provide. He was ordained to the min- 
istry October 1, 1891, in Syracuse, be- 
ing then just twenty-six years old. He 
became rector of Christ Church, Thou- 
sand Islands, and, later, vicar of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, New York 
City. He is now associated with Rev. 
Dr. R. Heber Newton at All Soul’s 
Church, in New York City, and also 
rector of St. Edmund’s Church, Bor- 
ough of the Bronx. 


“This Alliance between Church and Stage will first of all 
teach the ministers how toread. The Saviour ‘opened his 
mouth and talked,’ a thing most young ministers cannot do. 
.»» Base ball pitchers, letter-carriers and ministers are 
judged by their delivery. ... The naturalness and living 
appeal of the modern school of acting should enter into the 
preaching of the Church...." (One of Rev, Waker E, 
Bentley’s Alliance addresses.) 





SOME NOTABLE NAMES IN NEW ENGLAND’S MUSICAL LIFE 
By E. Valise 


ished or approved of, in churches 
especially, even in Boston. 

It was not so very long ago, (to be 
precise, about the time of the Restor- 
ation of the Stuarts), that a Harvard 
student’s uncle wrote regarding the 
former’s studies, (see Palfrey II, 67, 
and III, 134) “Music I had almost for- 
gotten. I suspect you seek it both 
too soon and too much. This be 
assured of, that if you be not excellent 
in it, be nothing at all: and if you be 
excellent, it will take up so much of 
your time and mind that you will be 
worth little else. And when all that 
excellence is attained, your acquest 
will prove little or nothing of real 
profit to you, unless you intend to 
take the trade of fiddling!” 

In these days of much gtace, music 
is seldom a “forgotten” part of the 
curriculum. Among _ the growing 
host of those who devote their whole 


My iste: has not always been rel- 


MISS LUCIE TUCKER 


time and mind to it are many charm- 
ing personalities whose success proves 
their own wisdom in the choice of a 


profession, and is distinctly a benefit 
to the community at large. It is our 
privilege to select, at random, a little 


WALTER HAWKINS 


group of those who are being fre- 
quently heard from in the musical life 
of New England. 

Inthe present limited space the 
portraits must do much of the speak- 
ing. Miss Lucie Tucker, Boston- 
born, possesses a contralto voice of 
exceeding richness which has been 
heard to great advantage in oratorio 
parts with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and in concert with the 
Cecilia, the Listemann quartette and 
other prominent musical organiza- 
tions. She is enlarging her repertoire 
under the counsel of B. J. Lang, and 
will be heard much in concert during 
the winter season. Mr. Walter Haw- 
kins, a native of Stoneham, has an 
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oratorio tenor voice of rare cultiva- 
tion and power. He is particularly 
popular with the great audiences that 
have listened with enthusiasm to the 
musical performances given by the 
famous Boston Cadets and is a pupil 
of George Parker and E. Cutter, Jr. 
He is a member of the Shawmut Con- 
gregational Church quartette in Bos- 
ton. His recitals with Mr. Stephen 
Townsend in Steinert Hall, Boston, in 
January, will be marked events in the 
musical season. Beethoven lovers will 
find the songs of their idol a pro- 
nounced feature of their programs. 
Mr. Townsend, the baritone, is also of 
Boston birth, though his early years 
were spent in Louisiana. Clarence 
Hay, J. Walter Davis, Max Heinrich 
and .G. Campanari have been his 
teachers. He sings frequently for the 
Apollo Club, Cecilia Society, Handel 
and Haydn Society, Boston Athletic 
Association, Algonquin Club, St. 
Botolph Club, Harvard Musical Club 
and the Orpheus Club concerts. He 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


has marked dramatic temperament 
and a very large repertory. He ren- 
ders with rare discrimination and in- 


telligence the works of both American 
and foreign composers. His rendition 


of solo parts recently in Chatfield- 


HOMER A. NORRIS 


Taylors’ “Departure of Hiawatha” 
was the occasion of enthusiastic praise 
by leading critics. 

Boston is justly proud of the success 
of Homer A. Norris as a composer 
and author. He is organist of the 
Ruggles Street Church in Boston. 
His “Practical Harmony on a French 
Basis” has gone through eight editions. 
He has just published a comprehensive 
work on “The Art of Counterpoint.” 
His most popular songs are “There 
Little Girl Don’t Cry”, “Peace”, 
“Parting”, “Three Roses Red”, and 
“Oh, Mother Mine”. In the new mu- 
sical cyclopedia shortly to be issued 
by the McClure Company, Mr. Norris 
is the author of the essays on “Coun- 
terpoint,” “Canon” and “Fugue.” 

Other names closely identified with 
this season’s musical life, such as 
Bauer, Klahre, Kreisler, Dohnanyi, 
John Manning, Mme Decca, Chadwick, 
and Mollenhauer are deserving of far 
more than the limits of this space can 
accord them. Such activity as theirs 
has in it much of promise for any com- 
munity’s artistic development. 























By Havre Sacque 


To defective vision may 
be attributed Charles Fel- 
ton Pidgin’s first incen- 
tive to write fiction. Since 
1873, employed in the 
work of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, thousands of pages 
of figures required the constant use of 
his eyes. When his eyes gave out his 
reading time was turned to excellent 
account in thinking out the characters 
that cause smiles and tears to readers 
of “Quincy Adams Sawyer” and other 
excellent fiction to come. It had to 


CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN 


be wholly dictated to an amanuensis, 
after the story was thoroughly talked 
over between husband and wife. Of 
New England Puritan stock, the al- 


most inimitable vernacular in his book 
comes as nature’s inheritance. Mr. 
Pidgin was born in Roxbury in 1844, 
and educated in the Boston. public 
schools. Shakespeare’s Petrucio, who 
did not believe 
“The adder better than the eel 
Because bis painted skin contents the eve,” 
hadn’t the advantage of knowing 
about the great saving of labor accom- 
plished by Mr. Pidgin’s electrical add- 
ing and multiplying machine for cen- 
sus calculations which he invented in 
1883 and which has been in constant 
use ever since. 
® W Aa 

Humane Sir Herbert Maxwell, M. 
Hunter’s P., expert in heraldry, 
Good Sense ornithology, botany, and 
agricultural science—biographer of 
the Duke of Wellington, novelist, na- 
turalist, sure-shot, keen salmon fisher, 
true sportsman—is the owner of a su- 
perb family-seat in Wigtownshire of 
16,800 acres. His favorite authors are 
Montaigne and Andrew Lang. There’s 
something very sportsmanlike in what 
he said recently on the subject of 
“Mercy in Field Sports.” “Killing 
and cruelty are not synonymous, else 
the whole scheme of animal nature 
stands condemned. What the intelli- 
gent hunter does is to class certain 
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wild animals, useful for food or game, 
to encourage their multiplication and 
protect them from wholesale molesta- 
tion by destroying other wild animals 
which prey upon them, and by formu- 
lating regulations for killing them at 
specified times. He says in effect: 
“You are beautiful or interesting ani- 
mals, useful to me for food, clothing, 
or other purposes; it is the inexorable 
law of nature that you should be killed, 
but I will take the killing of you into 
my own hands; I will undertake that 
you undergo no unnecessary suffering, 
and, above all, that you are secured 
from injury during the sacred season 
of production.” This is the principle 
that lies at the base of the ethics of 
field sports, and it is the sedulous ob- 
servance of this that gives the sports- 
man a just claim to be considered 
merciful. It is apart from, and much 
higher than, the mere manner of kill- 
ing prescribed by the code of sport, 
for the welfare of an animal is not 
affected by the manner of its sudden 
death. 
x RR 

Why don’t seers, wizards 
Popular Idol and big medicine men of 
Smashed letters like his Critical 
Muchness Andrew Lang who com- 
munes with dead authors and “tells on 
’em,” settle the question about dear 
old Robinson Crusoe, who, Robert How- 
ard Russell’s holiday edition claims, 
was cast away on Tobago, West In- 
dies, ten degrees above the equator— 
and not on Juan Fernandez, over thirty 
degrees below. Louis and Frederick 
Rhead journeyed to Tobago and made 
pictures of the hallowed soil wherein 
“Robbie” is alleged to have first seen 
his fellow mortals’ Good Friday tracks. 
Crusoe’s (nee Kreotznaer’s) own, tes- 
timony on the subject just now would 
be interesting. Maybe the descen- 
dants of doughty Cap’n Woodes- 
Rogers of England, who is said to 
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have brought Selkirk home in 1709, 
would be able to throw light on the 
subject. 

x BR ® 

One of the twentieth 
Underground! century answers to the 
old saga-seller’s question “Dost 
know the wonders of the Underland?” 
would be answered in Boston’s singu- 
larly beautiful Steinert Hall. Here 
some of the choicest vocal and instru- 
mental recitals are given, and society 
loves to gather—thirty-six feet under- 
ground—in a windowless, fireproof, 
and from its peculiar location abso- 
lutely soundless auditorium, with a 
seating capacity of 600, It is ellipti- 
cal, with the stage in its smaller radii. 
From every seat of floor or balcony 
every part of this stage is visible. It 
is supplied with pleasantly warmed 
fresh air—its ventilation, heating and 
acoustics being simply perfect. Its 
general tone is that of Italian Renais- 
sance, delicate ivory, daintily touched 
here with a warmer tinge, there with 
gold-leaf. One of its most agreeable 
features is its flood of soft, mellow, 
restful light from incandescent bulbs, 
wholly concealed, shielded from the 
‘eye, but making everything as bright 
as day, without a trace of glare. 


Sweetest Music 


wz RR 
John G. Whittier called this 
poem, published some years 
ago in the Boston “Tran- 
script”, “a strong and 
specimen of descriptive 
verse.” Harriet Prescott Spofford and 
others warmly commended it. Its 
fifteen stanzas breathe the spirit of 
true sun-worship, and the ring of old 
Isaiah lurks in its strong and stirring 
lines. One verse reads: 
Past finding out! 
Upon the startled sense, and crowds it back 
To less presumptuous fields—no more to roam, 
In vain endeavor, off the beaten track 
Of human limitation! Mortal sight 
And penetration keen are lost—unknown— 


In this bewildered groping for the light 
That centres in Omnipotence alone! 


“To the 
Sun,” by 
Abel G. 
Courtis 


reverent 


Conviction presses home 























ROCKFORD, THE ROCHESTER OF THE WEST 


By O. J. 


Rockford, Ill., in the middle west 
favorably 


known as is the queen city of the 


a. cities of the same class as 


are so widely and 
Rock river valley. It is the seat of 
government of Winnebago county, 
situated among the northern tier of 
the counties of northern Illinois. The 
city began its history asa municipality 
in 1836, when the county was organ- 
ized and Rockford chosen as the 
county seat. One hundred and twenty- 
eight votes was the sum total of the 
first election. To-day, Rockford is a 
thriving city of 35,000 population, and 
rapidly approaching two score thou- 
sand. Gaining steadily from the start, 
it now leads many cities of twice its 
size in the number and extent of its 
manufacturing interests. Rockford is 
the exception among manufacturing 
towns in this respect that, while it of- 


Dorman 


fers unsurpassed natural and derived 
advantages to its manufacturers, it is 
one of the most attractive of residence 
towns. Towns largely given over to 
manufactures are as a rule avoided by 
those looking for choice spots whereon 
to build handsome homes; but Rock- 
ford is not so avoided; on the contrary, 
it is being sought more and more by 
the well-to-do and cultured, until it 
has come to be called the Rochester of 
the West. 

Being a county seat, in the center of 
a prosperous farming district, and 
with the advantages afforded by four 
important lines of railroad, the Illinois 
Central; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Chicago & North-western and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
city has advanced rapidly as a trade 
center. Its large army of well-paid 
employees affords abundant patronage 
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to the many retail establishments of 
the city, which rival those of many 
larger towns in the value of the stocks 
and the fine display made in the store 
windows. 

The products of Rockford factories 
find their way to every section of the 
United States, and a large export 


of Rockford known in nearly every 
section of the land. Its railroad facili- 
ties make it possible to compete suc- 
cessfully with other manufacturing 
centers. Being but ninety-two miles 
from Chicago, it is also enabled to take 
advantage of low water rates. Itisa 
center for farm produce, and the coun- 
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COURT HOUSE AT ROCKFORD 


Per- 


trade is enjoyed in many lines. 
haps the most notable of the Rockford 
manufactures are furniture and hos- 


iery, these factories giving in the 
aggregate employment to_ several 
thousands. Agricultural implements, 
sewing machines, wire goods, silver- 
plated ware; with a large tannery, a 
distillery, a brewery and hundreds of 
other industries, have made the name 


try merchants for miles around obtain 
most of their supplies here. 

Rockford is one of the most attrac- 
tive towns to be found in a journey of 
many miles. The streets are broad 
and well paved and the town is well 
laid out. Beautiful Rock river divides 
the city into two nearly equal parts. 
This broad and majestic stream is not 
only noted far and wide for its beauty, 
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but also, by means of a great dam, 
furnishes a vast power to the industries 
that are located along its banks. The 
stream is crossed by eight modern pub- 
lic and railroad bridges. 

Electric street railways run to all 
parts of the city, furnishing rapid and 
satisfactory transportation. The city 
possesses every metropolitan advan- 


costly churches of the state are located 
here, while the city is noted for pos- 
sessing the greatest Swedish congre- 
gation in America—the First Lutheran 
church, with a membership of 2,500 
and a magnificent church edifice with 
seating capacity forall. There are six 


Methodist, five Lutheran, three Pres- 
byterian, three Baptist, three Congre- 





AN AVENUE IN ROCKFORD 


tage, and the electric lights that hover 
over her are not more bright than her 
future. 

There is a deep religious sentiment, 
an atmosphere of healthful morality, 
which is not alone manifested by 
numerous and imposing church edifices 
but prevades the entire community in 
the support of wise restriction of all 
things that tend to the evil temptation 
and corruption of youth. All the vari- 
ous forms of religious faith professed 
in this country are represented among 
the church organizations of Rockford. 
A number of the largest and most 


gational, two Christian, one Episco- 
pal and one Unity churches. These 
have a total membership of 12,000, 
while the seating capacity of the 
churches exceeds 20,000, 

There areseventeen fine school build- 
ings, the most expensive being the Cen- 
tral high school just completed ata cost 
of $105,000. The cause of education is 
liberally supported, there being annu- 
ally expended for the purpose $75,000 
for salaries of teachers. It is the seat 
of the Rockford College for Women 
established in 1844. 

The social side of Rockford claims 
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the admiration of all visitors. Her 
people are fraternal and hospitable 
as becomes a community which traces 
its ancestry back 
to the old New 
England homes. 
Within her gates 
are many social 
organizations in 
which the stranger 
finds a cordial 
greeting. The 
many secret so- 
cieties which adorn 
the social fabric of 
the nation are 
widely represented 
in the city. The 
Masonic bodies are 
strong, as are also 
the Odd Fellows 
and Knights of 


Phythias organizations. Other organ- 


izations represented are the Elks, Red 
Men, Foresters, Loyal League, Hibern- 


ians, Knights of Columbus, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, Royal Ar- 
canum, Modern Woodmen and a score 
of other secret bodies. There are also 
many Social and literary clubs, organ- 
ized for various purposes. Many of 


these are luxuriously located and all 
in a flourishing condition. 
In recent years many municipal im- 





ON THE RIVER BANK NEAR ROCKFORD 


provements have been made. Under 
real estate owned by the city was dis- 
covered many years ago a deposit of 
blue limestone, but it remained idle 
until a short time ago when it was 
found that it could be turned to use in 
the making of streets. On a roadway 
of compacted earth topped with 
gravel, twelve inches of crushed stone 

is laid and rolled 








ALONG THE RIVER FRONT 


hard. The street 
thus finished will 
last for. years. The 
first street so 
treated, three 
years ago, is to-day 
as hard as the 
hardest rock and as 
smooth as a house 
floor. There are 
forty miles of im- 
proved streets now 
in the city. 
Rockford owns 
its own quarry and 
its own water sup- 
ply, and if too it 
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owned the lightning plant there would 
be good argument for cities acquiring 
the “public utilities”. The city has 
400 street lamps, each of 2,000 candle 
power, aud they are all blazing from 
dusk to daylight every night in the 
year. 

But of all Rockford’s blessings, its 
greatest blessing is the provision of an 
inexhaustiple supply of the purest 
water. The sources of this supply 
were accidently discovered. Some 
years ago when a plant was being 
erected on the river bank for drawing 
water from the river, a well was 
struck which supplied a part of the 
water needed. The river water was 
not satisfactory and the officials set 
about sinking artesian wells with 
marvelous results. They now have 
six such wells. One hundred feet 
under ground is a system of tunnels 
by which all the wells are connected, 
and through these tunnels the water 
is pumped at the rate of 5,000,000 gal- 


lons per day. 

Rockford has been first in a number 
of modern improvements, and one or 
two of them of great importance. 
The first knitting machine was a 


Rockford invention. The inventor 
was John Nelson, a poor Swede, who 
at the time was a hand in a machine 
shop of the town. To-day his sons 
are prominent among 10,000 of their 
countrymen whoclaim Rockford fora 
home. The first absolutely indepen- 
dent church ever started was Dr. 
Thomas Kerr’s church in Rockford. 
The first “crack” military company to 
visit different cities of the west and 
challenge other companies to competi- 
tive drills, was a Rockford company. 
The first Grand Army post ever 
established in the United States is at 


Rockford. Col. Thomas J. Lawler 
has served thirty-five years as post 
commander and one year as com- 
mander-in-chief of the G. A. R. 
Rockford’s metropolitan press is a 














ROCKFORD BUSINESS COLLEGE 


surprise to most visitors. With three 

hustling dailies, and weekly and ener- 

getic trade papers, there is no lack of 

publicity in everything that concerns 

the social and business life of the city. 

The Rockford “Register-Gazette,” a 

consolidation of the two oldest papers 

in northern Illinois and “The Morning» 
Star” and “The Evening Republic” are 

the three daily papers. 

The Rockford Business College, es- 
tablished in 1875, has obtained a high 
prestige and standing among the busi- 
ness men of the northwest, and many 
of its past scholars are leading mer- 
chants in the surrounding towns. The 
institution has an excellent staff of 
teachers under J. E. Karns, the presi- 
dent. 

In the entire west no more desirable 
city than Rockford is to be found. It 
has a bright future. A single visit to 
Rockford is sufficient to leave a lasting 
and most favorable impression. 





